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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
‘ 


As youth is the joy of life, so the poetry that flows from the youth of 
poets is a great partofthe joy of the world. Much may, indeed, be lacking 
in it; there can not be either that depth of observation or that power of ex- 
pression which comes with years. But there is a tenderness in all men’s 
hearts for the poetry that speaks of a bright young life, undepressed as 
yet by care, and living in the sunshine of hope. For older men, even for 
critics, what is wanting to young poets in grasp of thought and power of 
perception is made up by directness of vision, by playfulness of fancy, 
above all, by joyousness and radiance of spirit. Thus the poetry that 
young poets have given to the world is very precious. The Comus is 
sweeter to us than the Paradise Lost; the Rape of the Lock is better for 
us than the Dunciad. In our own days the Locksley Hall of Sixty Years 
Before is a more charming poem than the Locksley Hall of Sixty Years 
After. And so in Shakespeare’s crown of great poems, even when com- 
pared with the Othello, or with the Tempest, Love's Labour's Lost has a 
charm of its own, a lustre that is not dimmed by others. We love it 
because it speaks to us so clearly of the most brilliant and most lovable 
young man that the world ever saw. It shows how Shakespeare felt and 
thought in his youth, what his own eyes saw in the world, what his ob- 
servations so far had perceived in men and women; it shows us the kind 
of verses that he loved—*those golden cadences of poetry” that he 
caught from others before he had had time to forge his own. It shows 
us the kind of wit he admired, the form of character that he took delight 
in, before the pressure of the world had made him grave and thoughtful. 
If Love's Labour's Lost be fantastical, it is joyous and cheery. If its views 
of life be shallow, they are true and bright. If its characters be unreal, 
they are delightfully varied and delightfully amusing, and above all 
the play of youthful poesy there looms the greatness of the poet. The 
genius that sketched for us the pranks of Moth and the absurdities 
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of Armado had already power to show us in Rosaline and in Biron the 
depths of tenderness and of wisdom that lie hidden in the noblest men 
and women. 

The work of a great poet, when we come to look into its value, has 
value for us chiefly in two ways. In the first place, the poet stands before 
us in his poem as an interpreter of nature; he shows us the world in 
which we live. He reveals to us its beauties. He unravels for us those 
mysterious chords of sympathy by which the spirit of man is linked to 
the sights and sounds of the physical universe, those chains of associa- 
tion by which man is made one with the nature in which he exists. In 
the second place, the poet stands before us in his poem as the inter- 
preter of human life itself. He shows us the motives and the characters 
of men and women; he reveals to us what is ugly or what is beautiful in 
the souls of human beings. He unravels for us those mysterious influences 
by which one character acts upon another, those touches of spirit upon 
spirit by which all human society is united, and all the doings of men and 
women, all their actions and all their destiny, determined. 

As interpreter of nature, Shakespeare has not in this play attained 
the full measure of his artistic growth. Yet his youth had been passed 
amid country scenes, in close communion with nature, and his observation 
of nature had been keen, his enjoyment of nature intense. All the play 
rolls before us in the open air. There is sunshine and bright weather all 
through it; great trees standing in clumps, gay tents and pavilions shining 
through the forest vistas of the royal parks. The princess goes forth to 
hunt the deer in the wild woods; Biron and his fellow-lovers seek the 
depth of the forest to recite their love-sick verses. The clowns, when they 
come forth to show their simple pageant, seem to come out of the bushes, 
and to play upon the grass. In all this Shakespeare has put the joyous- 
ness of lovely natural scenes as fit setting for the joyous activity of human 
life. The genial manhood of Biron, the graceful womanhood of Rosaline, 
show brighter in the park of Navarre than if we saw them in palace halls 
or city streets. 

Whether Shakespeare knew aught more of Navarre than its melo- 
dious name is hard to determine. The poet that gave sea-coasts to Bo- 
hemia was not likely to be studious about the physical features of 
Navarre. Yet in his picture of the famous land that lies sloping down 
from its central mountain, both into France and into Spain, a tempting 
prize for the ambition of each, there is nothing to shock our knowledge 
of the country. It helps our imagination, as we read the play, to think 
of the real Navarre,—of its great mountains, Altoviscar and Adi, rising to 
the snow line, of its landscape, sloping down, terrace after terrace, clad 
with lovely forests of pines and chestnuts, to the Ebro and the Bidossa; of 
wide pasture lands along the declivities, of orchards and fields of flax in 
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sheltered nooks ; of game abundant in the great woods, and of an ancient 
people, the Basques, the oldest and most mysterious people in modern 
Europe, profoundly loyal to its petty king, living chiefly the lives of 
herdsmen and hunters. This is a fit scene for the king and his favorites 
to swear their foolish vows in and to hope for 4 life of lonely pleasure and 
unbroken seclusion. We can feel the emotion of the princess and her 
ladies, reared in courts and knowing only an artificial life, as they ride 
onward, deeper and deeper into the beautiful wild country to hold their 
parley with 


“ 


the sole inheritor 
Of all perfections that a man may own, 
Matchless Navarre.” 


(II., i, 5.) 


In his perception of the beauty of physical nature, Shakespeare takes 
great joy in the charm and in the symbolism of light and of color. 
Longaville sees the blonde Maria standing by the princess in the sun- 
shine, and he describes her as 


“light in the light,” 


(II. i., 199.) 
a sort of dazzling picture in white and gold. 


The king speaks from the forests of his green Navarre of the 


knights of “tawny Spain” (I, 1,174). The lively epithet brings up a 
landscape and a history ! 
Biron vows, in disgust at all affectations and vanities of speech, 


“Henceforth my wooing mind shall be expressed 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes.” 


(V., ii, 413.) 


The color term brings before us the softness of late autumn tints, the 
costume and habits of country-folk. And in the song of the seasons (V., 
ii., 904) the picturesque imagination of the youthful poet bursts forth into 
a revelry of rich and contrasted color: 


“ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


In this drama, as in others, the physical life of the ocean plays a great 
part in Shakespeare’s imagination. We come to wonder at what time of 
life the boy had, far off from salt water in the centre of England, had the 
chance of studying the effects of seaside life and the emotional power of 
the ocean. When Biron pleads for the freedom of youth to love and to 
be glad ne cries : 
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“The sea will ebb and flow Oe ae ae 
Young blood doth not obey an old decree.” 
(IV., iii., 216.) 
Twice, too, in the poem, as if recalling some memory of a night by 
the seaside, he gives us the picture of the moonlight upon the ocean. 
The king says to his princess : 
“ Nor shows the silver moon one-half so bright 


Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine 


” 
(IV., iii., 30.) 
And _ Rosaline catches the thought, and at a later time, when her 
lover pleads for a smile to check his tears, she twits him with asking but 
“moonshine in the water. (V., ii., 208.) 

Among all the sights of physical nature, however, Shakespeare loves 
best those that depend upon the motion of the clouds and the aspects of 
the physical heavens. For him, as for all those who love the poetic 
mind, the thunder and lightning 


“When not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire.” 


He loves the stars for their beauty, loves them as the old Greeks, as 
the old Chaldazans loved them. The astronomers, he tells us, 


“ Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 


Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.” 
(I., i., 90.) 


The moon in her shiftings is the symbol of woman’s fickleness. Rosa- 


line excuses her coquetry by saying: 


“You took the moon at full, but now she’s changed.” 
(V., 8. 314.) 
To his eyes, as to Horace’s, the moon among the stars is symbol of the 
greater beauty that outshines the lesser. 


. . “My love is a gracious moon. 
The other, an attending star, scarce seen a light.” 


The sun, in all the operations of its power, is the centre of Shakespeare’s 
imagery. Biron’s love for Rosaline’s beauty is the sun-worship of “ the 
rude and savage man of Inde,” who 


“ At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 
Bows ._. his vassal head, and stricken blind 
Kisses the base ground, with obedient breast.” 
(IV., iii., 222.) 
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The sun cheering the earth is symbol of woman’s beauty cheering man’s 
life. 
“ Beauty doth varnish age, 


O, ’tis the sun that maketh all things shine.” 
(IV., iii., 244.) 
As the sun draws the fogs from the earth, so love has power. to banish 
sadness and painful perplexity from the soul. 
“Fair sun, which on my earth dost shine, 
Exhale this vapor vow.” 
(IV., iii., 69.) 


The sun, which defies and blasts the gazing eye, is again the symbol of 


those supreme mysteries of nature that men’s vision cannot penetrate. 


“ Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun 
That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks.” 
(I., 1., 84.) 
Most beautiful of all, the sun drying the dewdrops on the rose is Shake- 
speare’s image of love drying the tears of human sorrows: 
“So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows.” 
(IV., 1ii., 26.) 

Of the two forms of life that animate our world, animal life and 
plant life, the genius of Shakespeare, perhaps the genius of all poets that 
lived in times earlier than ours, found the deeper suggestion and the 
higher beauty in the life of plants. Shakespeare is not, indeed, neglectful 
of the habits and ways of animals: in this play, for example, he mentions 
with keen observation not less than twenty-three kinds. But he does 
not love them as he loves the flowers and trees: he does not feed his 
imagination in observing them. Almost all his allusions to animals are 
prosaic; some are even hard and superficial. Of the deer, the young 
poet that had poached in Sir Thomas Lucy’s forest had a keen hunter’s 
knowledge. The princess has almost tears for them as she makes ready 
to shoot them. She loves the fleet grace of their movement, and uses it 
as an image of graceful women running. 


“Whip to our tents, as roes run over land.” 
(V., ii., 309.) 
Among birds the pigeon gets the kindest treatment from Shake- 
speare’s humor. Biron, vexed at Boyet’s pert and borrowed art, says of 
him in disgust : 
“This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease.” 
(V., il, 315.) 
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And scampish little Moth is, in Costard’s rustic eyes, “a pigeon of 
discretion.” 


In the poetic interpretation of Nature the snail comes in to give the 
freshest and most penetrative touch of imagination. The power of sym- 
pathy between lovers is at once the proof of a genuine love and its result. 


“But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 
Lives not alone immured in the brain ; 
But with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 
And gives to every power a double power. 


Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails.” 

This power of imagination—the power of discovering images in 
physical nature for the thoughts and passions of men—finds its richest 
and amplest development in plant life. The park of the king forms, as 
we have said, the setting of the entire play. There the king lives in 
the open air with his friends. There in tents abode the princess and her 
ladies. Parts of the park are left to savage nature, parts arranged and 
decorated into curious knotted gardens. It was in the bush, behind the 
coppice, that the princess stood with her cross-bow to kill the pricket. It 
was in the concealment of the labyrinthine gardens that Armado caught 
Costard and Jaquenetta making love. 

What a picture it all is! Amid such gay scenes was the princess 
standing, full of life and joy, when she heard the news of her father’s 
death; when Biron, in his tender sympathy, cries out, dismissing the 
assembly, “ Away, the scene begins to cloud!” It is the symbol of that 
shadow of fate that comes creeping to swallow up in darkness all the 
happiness of the earthly life. 

Among trees the oak, the cedar and the sycamore are those with 
which the poet’s imagination plays. In Dumain’s eyes his Kate is as 
upright as a cedar! Old Boyet lays himself down to take his afternoon’s 
nap “ under the cool shade of a sycamore.” The luxurious old gentle- 
man knew, what the young Shakespeare had observed, that under 
sycamores the grass grows soft and clean. The oak is, in the English 
poet’s mind, of course, a symbol of strength and stubbornness, and so 
when Biron wishes to tell how his resolve to keep away from women had 
yielded to the charm of Rosaline’s beauty, he speaks in the language 
of trees: 


“ Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bow’d.” 
(IV., ii., 112.) 
Amid the beauty of flowers the fancy of Shakespeare here and always 
sports lovingly. He feels the charm of their hues and perfume. He reads 
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the significance and symbolism of their lives. The cold good sense of 
Biron, that checks and chills the romantic folly of his comrades, is the 


“sneaping frost 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring.” 
(I., i., 101.) 
The heart of the princess, as yet untouched by love, is her maiden 
honor— 


“ Yet as pure 
As the unsullied lily.” 


But the rose is above all for Shakespeare, as it is for all the old 
Greek poets, the sum of all sensuous delights in nature. Even its name 
had in it the charm of its beauty. When Biron sends the clownish Cos- 
tard to carry his love letter to his lady, see how tenderly as it were he 
caresses her name : 


“In the princess’ train there is a gentle lady, 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her.” 
(III., i., 167.) 

Dumain, too, when he longs to be near his Kate, wishes that he were 
the May-wind, drinking the perfume of the velvet leaves of the rose. 
(IV., iii, 105.) Even Boyet, hard old courtier as he is, when he asks the 
ladies to mask themselves sees the poetry of the flower: 


“Fair ladies masked are roses in their bud.” 
(V., ii., 295.) 
And when Biron enunciates his Platonic idea that beauty lives in 
the fitness of things, his richly poetic mind finds in the rose the figure of 
his thought : 


“ At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth.” 


It is, however, at the end of the poem, as the summing up of all his 
joy and delight in nature and in nature’s beauty, that Shakespeare per- 
forms his most astounding feat of depicting what a poet sees and finds in the 
physical world. As we speak of Thomson’s Seasons, so we may speak 
of the cuckoo song as Shakespeare's Seasons. The greater poet has 
done in four short stanzas what the lesser poet did imperfectly in four 
long books. He gathers up whatever is most beautiful and most charac- 
teristic in Nature, whatever is most fit and most suggestive in bird life and 
in flower life, in the earth and in the heavens, to mark for us in lyrical 
rapture the progress of the English seasons from Spring-time to Winter, 
Each word is here indeed, as Coleridge says, a picture. In the poetry of 
mankind there is not, I think, a work of the imagination more marvelous 


. 
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in its details, in its suggestiveness, in its amazing brevity, than the song 
sung so incongruously by Holofernes and Nathaniel. Well might 
Armado say: “The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo!” 


II. 


The study of Shakespeare is almost infinite. Each man that thinks 
at all on any subject, each man that studies any problem, may find his 
own profit in studying Shakespeare from his own point of view. Still the 
student has to watch himself, to beware in pushing his own special shaft 
of research, lest he may leave untouched problems greater than he finds, 
I should be glad to devote this paper to a summing up of the different 
ways in which Shakespeare may be studied, but in considering the 
present play I will confine myself to the following : 

I.—The study of Shakespeare as interpreter of nature. 

II.—As interpreter of home life. 

I1I.—As architect of dramatic construction. 

Of the first line of study I have spoken already. I have tried to show 
in detail how, in the play of Love's Labour's Lost, Shakespeare deals 
with physical nature; how he excels in the two great achievements of 
the poet’s mind: first, in observing and understanding the sights and 
moods of nature; second, in setting up a harmony between nature and man, 
in using nature as the interpreter of man, the natural world as image and 
figure of the spiritual world. 

From this point let us pass on to the second. Let us see how 
Shakespeare interprets for us the life of man himself. Let us study 
the methods by which he constructs character, and. makes up a world of 


men and women—acting each for itself; acting all together to a perfect 


issue. In his presentation of human life there are the same two powers 


of mind at work as in his presentation of nature; there is the same 
keenness of observation in seeing what is before him, there is the same 
art of the imagination in combining what he sees into groups and in 
interpreting what he does not see by what he sees. Moth and Armado, 
for example, may each have been the result of mere observation of real 
persons. The impish smartness of the small boy, the brag and affectation of 
the low-bred adventurer, are things that even now one can see in the real 
world. But to combine Moth and Armado into one group, to play them 
off upon each other, to tell how Moth acts upon Armado, and Armado 
upon Moth,—this could not be done by observation, however keen. 
This was the work that only the imagination could achieve. To do this 
as Shakespeare does it, even in the simplest combination of his simplest 
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play, is a sign, on a small scale, of that imaginative power which makes 
the poet’s work the greatest of intellectual achievements. 

Zach play of Shakespeare is, above all things else, a vision of some 
isolated phase of human life; there is a group of characters brought 
before us, each distinct in itself, 4nd all combining by laws of delicate 
grouping, to make out an action that involves the development and the 
destiny of each. The genius of the poet is displayed in every detail ; 
the vision of life that he brings before us is in part, as we have seen, 
the fruit of poetic observation, is part the fruit of poetic imagination. 
The facts observed, gathered in from his knowledge of the world, are set 
forth into novel groups by his imaginative power, and fitted into a mar- 
velous complexity of action by the process of his invention. 

In Love's Labour's Lost the ardent genius of the young poet is already 
at its creative work. In spite of his youth he has already great treasures 
of experience and observation to expend upon his characters. As we 
embark upon the rippling current of his verses, they bear us on into a 
world not less novel than it is beautiful. The characters all slip one by 
one into their places. They touch, they meet, they combine. Swept on 
by the poet’s imagination, we see the characters live before us, we hear 
them talk. We watch as if all were real the weaving of the many 
lines of separate action, crossing and re-crossing like the silken threads 
of woven tapestry, into the lines and colors of the pre-ordained design. 

In Love's Labour's Lost the characters are in number nineteen. Five 
of them are women and fourteen are men. Even in their number we 
can see the amplitude of Shakespeare’s imagination—the fearless audacity 
of his method. He bursts into the world with the full fervor of the 
innovating romantic impulse on him. He leaps forth from the narrow 
confines of the classical art. The harmony that his spirit craves is not 
the narrow and intense harmony of the old world drama, brought forth 
from the collision of two or three types of humanity. It is the rich and 
varied harmony that comes from the complex grouping of a large number 
of sharply discriminated men and women. The genius of Aéschylus, 
writing by the rules of the classic art, could develop the action of the 
Prometheus or the Agamemnon from the words and deeds of seven char- 
acters. The genius of Shakespeare, working by the ampler laws of 
romantic art, needed for his action the co-working of nineteen. In 
station of life these characters range from the highest to the lowest. 
Around the king and the princess stand richly varied groups of the great 
lords and ladies of Navarre and France, eleven in all. Under them 
stands a middle-class group of six, revolving around the preacher and 
the school-master of the country village. As inall middle-class societies, 
the impudent and snobbish Armado tries by his affectations and his 
imposture to lift himself from the middle class into the higher. Under 
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the middle class comes the lowest class of all, the class of rustic clowns 
depicted in Costard and Jaquenetta ; and here too, by a delightful touch 
of his satire, the poet uses Armado again to make the link between the 
middle class and the peasant group. The same swaggering adventurer 
that strives to raise himself to the social level of the great nobles succeeds 
by his vices in sinking himself to the social level of the peasant wench 
Jaquenetta. And again, to win variety for his grouping, the poet divides 
his characters not only by the distinction of social rank, but also by the 
distinction of nationality. The king of Navarre, king of a paltry state 
and tiny court, stands at the head of a Navarrese group of twelve. The 
princess of France, daughter of a great king, and reared in the mighty 
court that gave fashion and civility to Europe, stands at the head of a 
French group of seven. The contrast between the countrified ways and 
haif-rustic vagaries of the Navarrese court and the stateliness, ease and 
high-bred insolence of the French, add greatly to the life of the drama. 
And between the two,—familiar with both courts, and known and 
admired in each,—moves the noble Biron, type of the well-bred gentle- 
man, the man that is at home in all societies, as far from the narrowness 
and awkwardness of the provincial set as he is from the flippancy and 
vulgarity of the great world. Such, then, in their natural groupings of 
sex and rank and nation, are the nineteen characters that make up the 
Love's Labour's Lost. 

Of the nineteen characters, two, indeed, are mere stage indications. 
They swell the group of the party of grandees that attends the princess; 
they form each a tiny spring in the working of the machinery. But the 
poet’s art has not touched them into life, they do not appear before us 
as distinctly marked persons. A French lord that has no name appears 
twice in the second act. He seems to be one of a group of nobles that 
have ridden with the ladies to Navarre. He tells the princess that Longa- 
ville, whom he seems to have known before, is one of the king’s friends 
that have taken the vow against women (II., i., 38). He announces to the 
princess the return of old Boyet from his mission to the king. Then he 
vanishes, to be heard no more; let us imagine him a dignified, silent, 
grandly dressed old noble, keeping his place of honor in all the scenes 
that ensue, close beside the princess. Again, in the fifth act, there 
comes riding post-haste from France another great lord of the French 
court, by name Mercade. His soul is heavy, his face dark, with bad 
news. In his bearing, in his simple words, in the tender and manly 
directness of his speech, we find the noble-mannered gentleman. His 
sad eyes and his broken voice make the princess acquainted with 
the message of death before his lips have uttered it. “My father is 
dead,” she cries, reading his face. “E’en so,” he says ; “ My tale is 
told.” Mercade has played his part and now he vanishes. Had he 
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been a vulgar fellow, presumptuous or self-important, the responsibility of 
his bad news would have led him on into prolix and offensive details. 
To have spoken his evil tidings so briefly and so tenderly makes Mercade 
a gentlemen. A little above Mercade in importance stands the forester— 
the gamekeeper of the king, who has the honor laid upon him of taking the 
princess out to hunt in the forest. With him Shakespeare fairly begins 
his work of using nice details and delicate contrasts to delineate character. 
As they start together for the woods the princess speaks to him with the 
easy familiarity that great people are wont to use towards inferiors that 
minister to their pleasure. 


“Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in ?” 


(IV., i., 8.) 


The answer of the forester is business-like and respectful. He points 
out the coppice where the princess may have the “fairest shot.” Then 
the princess begins to tease him by playing upon his words, and to em- 
barrass him by seeking to entrap him into compliments, which from him 
to her would have been impertinences. The young man is troubled and 
embarrassed. But he keeps his dignity and his modesty. He stands in 
the scene as representative of those simple, respectful, manly manners, 
which are always good manners, in contrast with the flippancy and word- 
play and easy raillery that make up in every age the fashionable manners 
of an artificial society. Here in the dialogue between the princess and 
the forester, between the gay lady bred in courts and the country gentle- 
man trained in manly sports and ways, we can read the first note of the 
chief lesson that this play teaches. All that is artificial and affected is 
vulgar; that which has the dignity and grace and directness of a kindly 
nature is the grand manner both in man and in woman. 

In Jaquenetta the young Shakespeare goes back to his recollections 
of the country folk around his native Stratford. He goes deep into rustic 
low life, and draws for us a peasant girl of the time, ignorant, loose in 
morals and in manners, but comely and in her way amusing. Jaquenetta 
has a beauty that is vouched for by both her lovers. Her speech is 
marked by good sense. She smiles on both her lovers, and intrigues like 
a rustic coquette with each. She had, it seems, met Armado some 
months before the play opens, and had been fascinated by the “tall talk ” 
and violent love-making of the “tawny Spaniard.” But she was flirting 
too with Costard, whom, as a lover of her own station, she probably 
meant to marry. Making love with him in the king’s garden she is caught 
by Armado. She is reported to the king as violating his edict against wo- 
men. She is separated from both her lovers, and taken away by Dull to be 
dairy-maid at the palace. She makes an assignation with Armado, and 
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receives what she takes to be a letter from him. Unable herself to read 
it, she takes it to Nathaniel to read for her. It turns out to be not Arma- 
do’s letter to her but Biron’s letter to Rosaline, that by mistake she has 
received. Eager to correct the dangerous blunder she hurries, at Holo- 
fernes’ orders. to take the suspicious verses to the court. Thus she re- 
veals to the king that Biron also has broken his vow, and brings about 
the solution of the plot. It is a good example of Shakespeare’s skill in 
using his characters for his purpose of dramatic construction. The 
country wench flirting with her two lovers is a necessary link in the plot 
that involves the crowns of France and Navarre. Of Jaquenetta herself 
we see no more. The king dismisses her and Costard as a pair of “tur- 
tles” (IV., iii, 210.) But her shame is divulged later by Costard; and 
at the end Armado, who has betrayed her, is brought to promise to marry 
her. If he could make an honest woman of Jaquenetta, Jaquenetta, we 
may hope, got the chance to punish him for his follies, and make an honest 
man of Armado. 

In Dull we have another Shakespearian sketch from the rustic England 
of Shakespeare’s boyhood. He is the country magistrate, honest, self-impor- 
tant, entirely ignorant, entirely respectable. He is in Holofernes’ eyes 
“most dull, honest Dull,” a case of “twice sod simplicity.” On the 
other side, he is to the wily Armado, who wishes to make use of 
him, “a man ef good repute, carriage, bearing and estimation.” In 
the opinion of his pastor, Nathaniel, he is a good man, whose faults of 
speech and manners are due to the fact “that he hath never fed of the 
dainties that are bred of a book ; he hath not eat paper, as it were, or drunk 
ink.” He is the guardian of the king’s peace, and of the people’s morals. 
He comes in to bring to the king Armado’s letter, reporting the illicit 
love-making of Costard and Jaquenetta. He takes charge of the frail 
Jaquenetta herself, and tears her away from the amorous Armado. As 
chief man of the village, he takes part with curate and school-master in 
getting up the rustic pageant for the entertainment of king and princess. 
In all the details of speech and manner he shows a sturdy consistency in 
being foolish and respectable. He loves his title, but he is too ignorant 
to pronounce it (I., i. 84.) He loves the roll of long sonorous words, 
and he employs them without sense of their meaning. He delights in 
his own feeling of importance, and in all forms of flattery. He loves his 
little joke, as dull men always love one, admires his own wit, and ven- 
tures slily upon a nice pun of his own. 


“Tf a talent be a claw, look how he claws him with a talent. 
(IV., i., 66.) 


Above all, never-failing sign of his intellectual class, he enjoys a riddle. 
The riddle, the pun, the long words falsely used, the simple vanity, the 
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unconscious ignorance,—what a picture it is of the type of respectable 
dullard that holds so large a place in every society ! 

With Maria and Catharine we go up from the types and manners of 
a country village to the types and manners of a court. Maria is nobly 
born, “the heir of Falconbridge,” rich, high bred, beautiful, with the blonde 
beauty that contrasts with the brunette Rosaline. If she painted, as Biron 
hints, she did it so well as to please her lover. Of her past life, before she 
attached herself to the princess of France, we know only that she had 
lived in Normandy, and there, at a wedding-feast, probably her sister’s, 
had met Lord Longaville. She comes with the princess to Navarre, 
stays in the same tent with her, and goes through all the gay scenes of 
the reception, masquerade, and love making. Almost her first words are 
her description of Longaville himself, and the warmth and the deli- 
cacy of her discriminating powers show both the tenderness of her 
heart and the trained and lively intelligence of her mind. Her words 
and her manner are marked by unfailing distinction and elegance. 
She joins with the other ladies in jesting at the superannuated graces of 
the old beau, Boyet. She calls him “ Cupid’s grandfather,” laughs at the 
old man’s far-fetched wit, and reproves right sternly his old-fashioned 
grossness of speech. So fresh and direct is she in her own manner of 
talk that even the clownish Costard marvels at her nimbleness of wit. 
Her sayings have in truth in them a sting, a shrewdness of observa- 
tion, that show a cultured mind and a large knowledge of the world. 
From her lips Shakespeare lets fall the sharpest and truest adage of 
the play: 

“Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 
As foolery in the wise when wit doth dote.” 


When she meets Longaville, after the interval of years, she meets him 
with warm admiration, but with entire reserve. She accepts his 
gifts of pearls, but she laughs at the length of his letter and the conceits 
of his poetry. Disguised she coquettes with Dumain, and leads him 
cleverly on to make love as to the wrong woman. But when she sees 
that Longaville loves her in earnest with manly warmth and directness, 
she meets his frank avowal with frank confession. For years she had 
kept his image in her heart, and she gives her pledge with the sincerity 
of a noble, tender-hearted woman: 


“ At the twelve-month’s end 
I'll change my black gown for a faithful friend.” 


Her last words are a sweet confession of a woman’s pride in the tall figure 
and noble bearing of her accepted lover. 

Katharine, although living in the same world with Maria, is in many 
ways a far less attractive character. She, too, is a blonde, and in her 
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lover’s eyes she is as upright as a cedar. It is to be feared that she had 
the one shoulder higher than the other. From a jest made by Rosaline,— 


“My red dominical, my golden letter, 
Would that your face were not so full of O’s,”— 


her golden hair, it seems, shone around a face that was very red, a face 
that was marked,-badly marked, by the small-pox. Her speech lacks 
the distinction of the other ladies’. She is always joking ; but her jokes 
run badly to word play and to puns; and her wit, in contrast with Maria’s, 
is almost always very broad, and sometimes grossly indecent. Maria is 
the lady of the court ; Katharine is the coarse woman of the world, unre- 
fined, insincere, loving dirty jests and foolish puns, and pushing gaiety of 
manner to boisterous flippancy. She comes before us in attendance upon 
her princess, and she gives her lady a pretty account of the young Du- 
main, whom she had met before at the Duke of Alencgon’s. From her 
words we might gather that she was half-way in love with him. But 
Longaville was right in calling her a“double tongue.” She meets Du- 
main, and contrives to fascinate him. There was not in her, however, 
any reality of affection, nor, perhaps, any. capacity of love. Indeed, from 
her abuse of love, we might fairly conclude that in the old days, before 
her face was so red and her hair sc golden, she had had her experience 
of men, and met her reverses in love. So towards her “ smooth-faced”’ 
Dumain the lady Katharine’s heart is hard-set. She accepts his love 
gifts and his worship, and professes to admire his looks and his conver- 
sation ; but she laughs at his youth, and sneers right cruelly at his verses: 


“Vilely compiled, profound simplicity.” 


When the time of parting comes, and Dumain pleads for a promise 
of love, she is still flinty and obdurate. She twits him with his boyish 
appearance and beardless face. The princess and Maria and beautiful 
Rosaline have all a kind word to make their lovers happy. But Kath- 
arine vanishes with her uncivil jest and flippant coldness. What hap- 
pened we shall never know. Man’s capacity for falling in love and 
for staying in love is not chilled even by bad puns, nor by rude manners. 
But Dumain was a good fellow. We may hope for him that his beard 
grew, and his taste in women improved with time. 

Hardly any trait of Elizabethan times comes to us with a more 
comical effect than the custom of giving to priests the title of “ Sir.” To 
think of Nathaniel, whom Biron rightly calls a “ hedge priest,” as “ Sir 
Nathaniel,” makes somehow the figure of the worthy man more ludicrous. 
Try to slip off the incongruous title, and see the poor little man as he 
was. One of his parishioners has described him for us: “ A foolish, mild 
man, an honest man, but soon dashed, a very good bowler, a marvelous 
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good neighbor, but no Alexander.” The part that Nathaniel plays is 
insignificant, but Shakespeare’s sketch of Nathaniel is of great historical 


value. The times that Shakespeare lived in were hard on the Church,. 


hard on the priests of the Church. The stately system of the Roman, 


Church, with all its wealth and magnificence and social power, had just: 


gone toppling down. The new system of a Protestant Church for Eng- 
land was just coming forth out of chaos into life. Among the country 
folk that clung with peasant conservatism to the old faith of Rome there 
was no reverence or love for the new faith that came from Westminster 
or from Geneva. The preachers of the new church were desperately 
poor, and for the most part miserably ignorant. If they were pious at all 
it was after the fantastic piety of Puritan sects, ridiculed by people of wit 
and hated by people in power. If they were not pious they lived mean 
and sordid lives, not lifted above the average of their flock by any superi- 
ority of means or of culture. Often the poor creatures, bursting free from 
the restraints of old vows, had married, and their wives, according to the 
view of most people, and of the Queen herself, were hardly better than 
strumpets, their children hardly better than bastards. A type of this 
class in this age is our poor Sir Nathaniel. There is no sign of vice in 
him, nor is he altogether a fool, only a man crushed down and broken- 
spirited, made silly and abject in the social degradation of his order. He 


is almost pathetic, as ignorant men often are, in his ignorant enthusiasm. 


for a learning that he cannot achieve. He tries to put on the aspect of 
learning by schoolboy phrases and quotations of Latin, which he gets 
wrong. Of such learning he has just enough to wreck his feeble mind 
and to make him, as far as he can be, pedantic in his own form of speech. 
He catches up and writes down the fine speeches of Holofernes, and 
speaks after him an absurd jargon made of pointless citations and balan- 
ces and antitheses run mad. In his behaviour he is always humble-mind- 
ed. Even among his own parishioners he appears as inferior to the 
village schoolmaster, Holofernes. He trots along after him full of admi- 
ration; he submits to being patronized by him, he is led about by him to 
dine among the village folk, glad to buy a hearty meal with a Latin grace, 
and to applaud in all companies the style and learning of the erudite 
schoolmaster. He apologizes for Dull’s follies, and he is gentle with 
poor Jaquenetta. He reads her letter for her, since she cannot read, and 
corrects her mistake. He enters with cheerful absurdity into the plan of 
the village pageant, and, to please the king and the princess, he is willing 
to take the part of Alexander. Even when the grandees cover him with 
ridicule he is not angry; he does not protest or talk back. He simply. 
goes away and disappears, crest-fallen and humble-minded. Shakespeare, 
it is right plain, did not love the Protestant church nor reverence its new 
form of priesthood; but from Sir Nathaniel’s case we can see that 
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there were many things in Shakespeare’s time that tended to prejudice 
his mind against the religious life and theological squabbles of Eliza- 
beth’s England. 

In tracing the characters of Longaville and Dumain, Shakespeare, 
forsaking the country-side recollections of his boyhood, draws from 
the gay young lords that he had watched lounging in the theatres of Lon- 
don or ruffling through the streets. Just as Maria and Katharine stood 
to the princess, so Longaville and Dumain stand to the king. This 
almost mechanical symmetry of construction is one of the chief marks 
of Shakespeare’s youthful workmanship. The groups balance against 
each other, three against three, like the dancers in a country dance, 
or like the clauses in one of Armado’s sentences. There is in the 
dramatic work of the young Shakespeare, the same too-elaborate 
accuracy of grouping as in the artistic work of the young Raphael. 
But, in spite of the artificial groups, the separate figures are sharply 


defined, each made fully individual. Longaville, for example, is full 
of dramatic life. He is tall and big, stubborn, a little disposed to be 
gruff and overbearing. When the king brings forward his plan of the 


new life, the life from which women are to be excluded, and all given up 
to study and meditation, Longaville not only goes into the scheme with 
boisterous energy, but he is rude and contemptuous toward Biron’s 
scruples. He is proud of his own dull wit in devising against women the 
penalty of cutting out their tongues, and he indulges in cheap jests 
against their love of talk. He is rather coarse in his own tastes, 
and proposes to get great fun out of the society of Costard and 
Armado. Such men like to have creatures near them that they can 
make the butts of their clumsy wit. When he goes with the king to 
meet the princess and her ladies, he falls, in spite of his vows, 
dead in love with Maria, whom he had met once before in Normandy. 
But although Maria remembers him, he, duller and less observant 
than the lady, fails to recognize Maria, and in questioning Boyet 
about her he shows the same quick temper and bad manners that he 
had shown before in talking with Biron. Unused to self-control, he 
makes no struggle to keep his vow, nor to conquer his love. He 
plies his poor brains to make a poem in her honor, and he shows 
in his stiff and ungainly verses, which parody the fashionable poetry of 
Shakespeare’s time, his own poverty of thought and badness of taste. 
After reciting his own poem with complacency, he detects his friend 
Dumain in the same act of perjury. He in turn is detected by the king. 
He shows no shame in being discovered ; he that was first in urging the 
vow against women is again the first in breaking it. In all he is head- 
strong and impetuous. Disguised as a Russian, he goes masquerading 
with the king, and he is cheated by the ladies into making love by mis- 
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take to Katharine. In the wit-duel of the maskers he is not sharp nor 
nimble enough to hold his own; he has to bear from Katharine hard 
jests at his clumsiness, his rustic ways of talking, and his lack of polite 
conversation. When the pageant begins, he joins in cutting jokes at 
Holofernes and Armado, but here, too, he is always second-rate and 
second-hand in his wit, catching the thought from others, and weighing 
it down by his own heaviness. Yet, as it often happen, the big, hand- 
some, dull-witted soldier wins by his honest devotion the love of the 
gentle and refined woman. He courts his Maria with fervor and with 
success. He sends her gifts of pearls and sheets of verses. The pearls, 
may be, make amends for the verses. He wins the love of his 
Maria. We see the tall, good-looking, stupid fellow, for the last time 
ere the curtain fall forever, smiling with delight under the caressing 
compliments of his lady love. 

Dumain is as different from his friend Longaville as Katharine is 
from Maria. He is small and beardless, youthful and insignificant in 
appearance. He is gentler and deeper of nature, far less strenuous and 
masterful. He takes the king’s vows with great sincerity and even 
solemnity of mood, and he reproaches Biron with the worldliness of his 
views of life. He is full of sentiment, and so eager to love somebody 
that when he sees Katharine, in spite of her red face and her pockmarks, 
he falls at once in love with her. He sees in her all physical perfections, 
sends her rich presents and writes her verses. His poetry is utterly 
unlike Longaville’s; instead of being court poetry it is pastoral ; instead 
of being full of fashionable conceits it is full of natural beauty and tender 
sentiment. Yet although he loves so deeply, he feels the shame of 
breaking his vow against women, and he appeals to Biron to find excuse 
and justification for the purpose. When he joins the rest in scoffing at 
Holofernes and Armado, his jesting is, as he tells us, only to hide his 
heartache. He is quicker of wit than Longaville, and makes some pretty 
speeches and some good puns. There is a soft, modern pathos in his 
last appeal to Katharine : 


“ But what to me, my love, but what to me?” 
(V., ii., 832.) 


But the sentimental lover is apt to be the unsuccessful one; there is 
a weak vein in Dumain’s character that excites not love but ridicule in 
the worldly-minded Katharine. She utters a parting jest at his lack of 
beard and his lack of vigor, and she goes leaving her lover almost hope- 
less. But sentiment has its consolations as wellas its dangers. In a few 
weeks we can believe that Dumain was as deeply in love with some one 
else as he had been with Katharine. 
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Like Dumain and Longaville, the little Moth, the impish page of 
Armado is another sketch made by Shakespeare from the fashionable life, 
of his times. These pages were indeed a noteworthy feature in the 
society of old Europe. Selected from the sons of noble families, chosen 
for the beauty of their persons and the sharpness of their childish intelli- 
gence, they were the confidants of their masters and mistresses, ripened 
into premature smartness and premature wit by the society which they 
served. Out of this class the poet has picked and served up his 
Moth. Boyet calls him “the pretty, knavish page.” He was very small, 
very beautiful, very Wicked, and, above all, very knowing. He endears 
himself to everybody, betrays everybody, laughs at everybody. In 
Armado’s eyes he is a “ tender juvenal,” “ pretty and little and ingenious,” 
the “ well-educated infant.” In Costard’s eyes he is “a dwarfish monster 
of cleverness,” a “handful of wit,’ a “pigeon-egg of discretion,” a 
“sweet ounce of man’s flesh.” As such, the little scamp—like the mes- 
senger boy of our modern civilization—takes a hand in all the wickedness 
that is going. He was, we may believe, under the king’s orders, attached 
for the time to the service of Armado. Thus he was in the conspiracy 
against his nominal master, doing what he could to draw out his absurd- 
ities for the amusement of the court. When Armado is full of sentiment 
and sadness Moth cheers him up with his songs. He listens to Armado’s 
confession of love for Jaquenetta, and manages, by using Costard to carry 
Armado’s love-letter, to get his secret discovered. Wherever he goes he 
brings confusion and exposure by his tricky malevolence. Whomever 
he seems to be serving he is sure to betray. Even when he goes mas- 
querading with the king himself, marching at the head of the Muscovites, 
he changes the verses that he has to recite to the ladies, and turns the 
sentiinental love-making into farce. So, when he takes part in Holofernes’ 
pageant, he, the little creature that was not so big as the end of Hercules’ 
club, plays Hercules himself, and brings the solemnity to a ludicrous end. 
In his last appearance, knowing Armado to be a coward, he urges him 
on to fight with Costard, in his shirt-sleeves. And we may hear him 
vanishing with a shriek of laughter as he forces his master to show the 
white feather, by confessing that he cannot fight in his shirt, because he 
has no shirt to fight in. The boy’s speech agrees with his action: it is 
full of sparkle and audacity and cleverness, proof of the marvelous 
quickness with which precocious children pick up the manners, the talk, 
the ways of thinking of their elders—especially if their elders be wicked 
or disreputable. He has at his command the stores of mythology, of 
school-logic, of fashionable poetry and small talk that were current in 
his world. He could sing and pun and cap verses with any fine gentle- 
man. His only weakness was the weakness that Shakespeare knew to be 
inseparable from such a precocious childhood. The boy, too clever to 
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be ridiculous in aught else, makes himself ridiculous by his mannishness. 
He is ready to teach adult men how to make love. The tiny little scamp 
prides himself above all on his knowledge and experience of women. 

Holofernes, the country schoolmaster, plays so small a part in the 
action of the play, and yet desplays himself at such odious length, as to 
excite our wonder at Shakespeare’s meaning. He is, perhaps, as some 
have suspected, a living character that Shakespeare wished, for some per- 
sonal reason of his own, to make ridiculous by personal satire,—the ill- 
natured and malicious peasant of some country town, whom the poet had 
his own private reasons for disliking. The picture bears, in truth, many 
marks of a portrait. Holofernes is fat and awkward as a hogshead. His 
nose is big, his mouth large, but his head is small, and his face pinched 
and cadaverous. In himself the poor creature is hardly worthy of being 
brought down from his school-house on the hill-top to make sport for 
the nobles. Boyet says of him just the right words: “ As he is an ass, 
let him go.” But let him go Shakespeare will not. For him the gro- 
tesque schoolmaster was a type, and as such to be developed and used. 
The man represented one of the two forms of bad taste and corrupt 
usage that Shakespeare deemed to be dangerous to the culture of his — 
time. The literature of the late sixteenth century was in truth assailed 
by two distinct influences that threatened its society and its life. The 
one, coming from Spain and Italy and France, was the fashionable school 
of euphuism, marked by affectations and far-fetched conceits and word 
plays. The other, coming from the schools of the Middle Ages, was the 
scholastic style of classical pedantry, marked by learned allusions and 
pointless and endless quotations, by a jargon of Latin words and con- 
structions, by alliterations and curious epithets, and all forms of tedious 
verbal subtleties. The one flourished in courts and the fashionable 
world, and it is made sport of in the speech of Armado, faintly re- 
echoed in the style of the lords and ladies of France and Navarre. The 
other flourished in schools and universities, in the talk and writings of the 
learned. It is made odious in the speech of Holofernes, feebly imitated 
in the drivel of Sir Nathaniel. This is the antithesis that Shakespeare 
wished to make effective, and on this score Holofernes is not less essential 
than Armado to the structure of the play. All that he says is said in 
the worst form of that hideous classical pedantry which the scholars of the 
sixteenth century England had got by inheritance from the scholars of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth. 

Holofernes’ speeches are not only lacking in good sense; they are 
lacking in all naturalness of language, in all ease and grace of move- 
ment, and, as always happens, the man is as odious in manner and tem- 
per of mind as he is in taste andexpression. He is full of self-conceit 
and vanity, puffed up by the awe-struck admiration of the villagers 
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among whom he lives, arrogant to his equals, insolent and quarrelsome 
with his superiors. When his absurd expressions and grotesque speech 
have brought on him the laughter and insults of the great people, whom 
he is trying to impress, we are glad at seeing the vulgar and tiresome 
pedant “ exploded ” from the stage. 


III. 


Among all the nineteen characters of the Love's Labour's Lost, there 
is not one that is not in its way a marvel of delicate art; and our delight 
in Shakespeare’s workmanship becomes the intenser for looking sharply 
into all the mysteries of his character-creation. Costard is, for example, 
the type of the good-natured, vulgar, sagacious, brave-hearted English 
bumpkin. Boyet is the type of the selfish, worldly-wise old courtier. 
The king and the princess, although less strongly marked than the others, 
are both in conception and in detail nobly portrayed. Don Armado, as 
a deep study of the reflex action between obliquity of mind and obliquity 
of character, is at once the most elaborate and the most odious of the 
lower characters. Passing by them all, we come to the glory of this 
drama, to the crown and love knot of Shakespeare's youthful poetry, 
the interwoven characters of Biron and Rosaline. 

The full picture of Biron is precious to us as giving the youthful 
Shakespeare’s conception of the gentleman,—a conception not to be 
eclipsed, perhaps not to be even equaled, by any of his later renderings. 
To paint him from all sides, in all his attributes, was the chief aim of the 
poet ; and thus the character dominates all, and takes by far the largest 
space in the canvas. The king, in spite of his rank, speaks only 260 
verses; Rosaline herself only 160; but Biron speaks over 600, and fills 
about one-fourth of the play by his noble presence. In dealing with him, 
there is no disdain in the poet’s mind for even the lighter sides of what 
in worldly conventionality makes the gentleman. Biron is, indeed, on 
first acquaintance only the genial, somewhat caustic and satirical, man of 
the world, the merry, madcap lord —*“not a word with him but a jest.” 
He is master, of all social accomplishments, witty, graceful, easy, unsur- 
passed in small talk. He shows us right soon how well he knows the 
way to defend himself against rudeness, how to punish insolence, and put 
down familiarity and presumption. He has even the faults of the man of 
fashion ; his wit is a little too prone to wound; his calm self-assertion has 
a touch of dangerous arrogance. But under this external polish of 
courtier and man of fashion lie the noblest virtues of character and 
the highest qualities of mind. Alone among the grandees, for example, 
he has the kindly grace of charity and tenderness toward inferiors. Thus 
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he appreciates and humors the homely merits of the clownish Costard: 
and he pleads with the king to give gracious audience to the villagers 
that wish to show him their rural pageant. Akin to this, the virtue 
rarest among polished and hardened men of the world, is his belief in 
womanhood, his passionate devotion of himself, mind and heart and soul, 
to the woman that he loved. Biron is prince among Shakespeare’s group 
of gentlemen ; first, because he knows so well whom to love; secondly, 
because he knows so well how to .love. Had he lacked sense, he might 
have chosen unworthily ; had he lacked character, he might have loved 
feebly or treacherously. Because this man combined the gift of intellect 
with the gift of true and deep emotion, he stands unsurpassed in the world 
of the poet’s vision, a type of the gentleman. 

The part that Biron takes in the play is so large as to make him the 
band that holds all the parts together. At the beginning, when his king, 
weak and inexperienced, unfolds his fantastic scheme of the new life that 
he and his court are to live, Biron, pointing out the folly of the plan, tries 
to turn the king from it. He loves his lord, however, and rather than 
part from him, he signs the oath and agrees to take part in the project 
that he disapproves. But, while the others are full of a silly enthusiasm, 
Biron keeps his grasp upon the realities of life. He reminds the king of 
what has been forgotten, that the princess of France is coming on busi- 
ness to the court of Navarre, and that, in spite of the vow, she and her 
ladies must be received and made welcome. Thus recalling the weak 
prince to the scene of his duties, he goes with him as chief friend and 
able counsellor to meet the French embassy. With the princess he meets 
Rosaline. Asa polished man of the world he remembers his former meet- 
ing with her, and greets her with playful courtesy. Then once more the 
miracle of love takes place. He finds his admiration of Rosaline turning 
into something deeper—the light play of society warms with the glow of 
emotion. Hardly out of Rosaline’s charming presence, he composes his 
poem in her honor, and sends off Costard well-feed to carry the precious 
letter. But his love does not abate the shrewdness of his wit nor his habit 
of watching his world. Keeping his own counsel, he finds out that 
Longaville and Dumain, and the king himself, have fallen as deeply as he 
into love. While guarding his own secret he makes himself master of 
theirs, and turns with delicious effrontery to tax the king and his com- 
panions with their broken vows. But, in the midst of his triumph, he 
falls by one of those accidents that the cleverest man cannot always es- 
cape. He found that his own love letter to Rosaline had got into the 
wrong hands, and was now on the point of becoming known to the king. 
He tried to destroy the letter, but failed. He that had scoffed at the 
perjury of others stood revealed as a perjurer himself. In an instant he 
changed his policy, and stood forth another man. He confessed his love 
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for Rosaline, and gloried in loving her. He beat down by his eloquence 
ithe mocking of his comrades, and burst forth into that sublime and heroic 
‘canticle of love which remains to us as the glory of Shakespeare’s youth- 
ful poetry (IV., iii, 240.) In the ardor of his own passion he felt sym- 
pathy with the passion of his friends, and contrived by his fertile wit the 
scheme that should enable each one to approach and win his lady. Find- 
-ing his scheme foiled by old Boyet’s intermeddling, he quarreled fiercely 
with him; then, weary of artifice and subterfuge, throwing off all disguise 
as unworthy of his love, he wooed his Rosaline as openly and warmly 
as a brave man ought. In the pageant that followed for the amusement 
of lords and ladies, he seized the chance of exposing by his scoff and 
-sneers the baseness of Armado and the offensive folly of Holofernes. 

When the news of her father’s death comes to recall the princess 

from her pleasant sojourn in Navarre, Biron by his tact and his tender- 
-ness made himself master of the situation. He came once more to the help 
of his blundering king, got him out of his troubles, and set him right 
with the princess. Thus earnest and tender and true he yearned with all 
the power of his noble heart and splendid manhood to assure himself 
of Rosaline’s love. He bears with humble spirit her keen arraign- 
ment of his foibles and faults, he pledges himself with large devotion to 
‘their amendment. To do what was most painful to his dainty and high- 
bred nature; to walk the hospital, to minister to the sick and dying, to 
live amid the features of physical and mental decay—even this he was 
glad to do for Rosaline’s promise of love. In the parting scene he 
showed how deep was his power of loving, how strong and loyal and 
brave the heart that beat in “the merry lord,” the fine gentlemen, the 
brilliant and sagacious courtier. 

And in all this glowing picture of the man there shines above all 
the radiance of his intellectual qualities. Whenever he speaks he utters 
himself with the grace, the directness and the simplicity that mark the 
best style of all the great ages. He lived among the people of fashion ; 
he knew all the traits and devices of the fashionable speech of the town, 
but by the force of his clear, strong spirit, he kept himself free from them 
all. He stood, as the King said, foremost of all the court in scholarship 
and culture, in dexterity of argument, and in literary skill. But, although 
he had lived among scholars, and drunk deep of the learning of his 
times, he kept himself as free from the pedantic jargon of Molofernes 
as from the fashionable jargon of Armado. And along with this true 
literary taste, and this inborn nobleness of speech, he has, what is akin to 
it, a marvelous knowledge of the world of men and women, of society in 
general, and even of his friends and of himself. Thus he moves through 
the scenes of the play, understanding all, sympathizing with all, and con- 
‘trolling all. Even of those that he best likes he sees the faults; he un- 
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derstands the weakness of the king, for example, but he loves him for 
his goodness, and he is faithful to him and gentle with him. When others 
are deceived, he is clear-sighted. He understands, under the affectations 
of Armado, the baseness, the lustfulness, the cowardice of the wretched 
man. He sees, under the ponderous erudition of Holofernes the feeble- 
ness of his intellect, and knows him to be a fool. He understands the 
weak points of his own nature, and struggles keenly and subtly against 
the mastery of love until he finds that his passion is no whim of fancy, 
but real and profound emotion. Above all, he understands, under the 
gay and lively manner of Rosaline, the depth and goodness of the 
woman's nature. And thus, as the play wears on, the gay young gentle- 
man of the first scene grows before our eyes into intellectual greatness. 
He rejects all plans for the distorting and mutilation of human life. He 
“sees life clearly, and he sees it whole.” He sees what are its realities, its 
duties, and its meaning. He sees what are its pleasures and its consolations; 
—the new birth of the soul in a deep and unselfish love. Thus Biron rises 
to a conception of human life great enough and perfect enough to be safely 
taken as Shakespeare’s own. The play has its highest significance in 
the fact that the action and the mind and the qualities of Biron are the 
revelation to us of the young Shakespeare’s idea of manhood. 

This plighting of love between Biron and Rosaline gives to the play, 
which else would end badly, a happy and hopeful ending. From the 
parting words our minds run forward gaily to anticipated and long-lived 
joys. Both in man andin woman we recognize a stability of character that 
is safe to build on. So Katharine, in speaking of Rosaline’s “merry, 
nimble, stirring spirit,” predicts for her a happy oldage. “ A light heart,” 
she says, “lives long.” The words are joyously prophetic ;—beyond that 
year of separation there wait for the happy lovers long years of blissful 
union and serene old age. 

As compared with the full length description of Biron, the sketch 
of Rosaline is slight and rapid. Yet each line tells, and many details 
are supplied that give to Rosaline’s picture almost the fidelity of a 
portrait from life. Even her appearance is described with a detail that 
Shakespeare does not often afford. All through his treatment of Rosa- 
line there is the caressing touch of love in the poet’s mind for the 
glorious woman, who, in Boyet’s old-fashioned phrase, was “a continent 
of beauty.” Her very name, linking her with the poet’s best-loved 
flower, sets the verse into lover-like vibration of tones. 


“She is a gentle lady: 
When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And Rosaline they call her.” 


She was, as many passages show, a brunette beauty of the richest 
and most sparkling type. She was probably small of statue; the prin- 
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cess calls her “mouse.” The darkness of hair and eyes gave a more 
dazzling lustre to the tiny hands and the velvet brow. Her complexion 
was so dark that she could speak of herself as a “clouded moon.” Yet 
it glowed with the ruddiness of robust health and of unaided nature. The 
dark eyes were, as Biron says, of splendid brilliance and effectiveness in 
love-making. Yet the effect of her beauty, far from being bold or hard, 
or sensuous, was soft, gentle, majestical in purity and nobleness. 

Such in her physical traits, sweet companion for the perfect manhood 
of Biron, she comes before us in the second act as the attendant of the 
princess, the best loved of her ladies. In her first words she told how, 
in the gay society of Brabant, she had already met Biron, and she gave 
of him a sketch so lively and accurate that her estimate of the man 
becomes henceforth our own. And so, when Biron appeared, she wel- 
comed him as an old acquaintance, and joined with him in exchange of 
the most sparkling of society small talk, exciting and answering his 
lively jests. When Biron was gone she led the laugh at the vanity and 
ugliness of old Boyet. Receiving from the princess a love letter from 
Biron, she took delight in baffling Boyet’s prying curiosity. She mocked 
him by her merry song, and turned her back on him when his senile wit 
began to run into coarseness. She had taste enough to admire the elegance 
of Biron’s verses, but she knew the world, and put little faith in the love 
that utters itself in neatly turned couplets. So she mocked at Biron’s 
fashionable gallantries, and joined with the princess-and Katharine in 
ridicule of Cupid. She felt, however, that Biron’s verses were the chal- 
lenge to a flirtation. She took it up, and vowed that she should beat 
him at the game. 

Under the princess’s advice, in the masquerading scene, she played 
the part of the princess herself, and she was able, with wonderful spirit 
and liveliness, to outwit the king and his friends, and to drive them off 
discomfited. So long, indeed, as Biron kept up the masquerade of 
affectation and the fashionable cant of the sixteenth century love-making, 
she, fighting him with equal weapans, made mock of his fine sentiments 
and of himself. But she had eyes to see the truth. When Biron laid 
aside his modish foppery, and wooed her with courteous and manly 
warmth, she recognized the worth and nobleness of the man. She knew 
the sincerity of his love, and she answered it with the honesty of hers. 
She did not seek to hide her affection from him; but along with her affec- 
tion she showed her full knowledge of the faults of his character ; and she 
showed him the method by which, conquering his own weakness, he might 


show himself worthy of her. The other ladies might impose on their lovers 
conditions that savored only of the frivolities and the conventionalities of 
fashionable life, but Rosaline by her test probed the soul of her lover 
to its depths. She made the exercise of tenderness, the practice of 
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charity, the cultivation of unselfishness, the one condition of her love. 
Then follows the last sweet jest that tells so much both of her sprightly 
mood and of her tender heart. If Biron could cure his faults, she would, 
she said, take him and rejoice in his reformation; if he could not cure 
them,—well, she would take him anyway, “take him, and his follies 
withal.” 

Thus throughout the play the character of Rosaline, side by side 
with the character of Biron, expands and rises. At first all that shines 
in her is her sprightly wit, her ease and dignity and conversational grace. 
She was very beautiful and very brilliant, fond of teasing her friends, 
fond of giving check and rebuff to impatience and presumption and 
vanity. But even in her gayest mood she was nice in her jesting, and 
even in her jesting there was knowledge of the world, discretion and 
modesty. She knew, in her maidenly reserve, both how to keep her 
secret from Boyet’s prying, and how to hide her deeper feelings from 
Biron’s keen eyes. In her manner of speech she partook, more than 
Biron, of the fashion of her times. It is perhaps in the nature of 
women, where other things are equal, to absorb more deeply than men 
the influence of convention and the taint of fashion. Thus the language 
shows distinct traces of the antithesis and word-play that Shakespeare 
turns to scorn in the jargon of Armado. But her wit rose often into 
genial humor, and she had an epigrammatic power and a skill of 
innuendo that are peculiar to herself. When, however, her heart was 
touched, her language sprang upward into beauty and eloquence. Her 
description of Biron in the second act is a masterpiece of that penetration 
and refinement which are the intellectual woman’s surpassing gifts of 
expression ; and her parting words to Biron are poetry as grand as 
Biron’s own description of the power of love. 

As the lower purpose of the play was to show how far honesty and 
good taste are superior to affectation and bad taste, so its higher purpose 
was to show how the fashionable life and the gay world may develop 
healthy and robust natures into the highest forms of human character. 
Thus the play culminates in the development of Rosaline’s character into 
fitness for Biron’s manhood, and in the development of Biron’s character 
into fitness for Rosaline’s tender and trustful love. 

Tuomas R. PRICE. 








THE BACONIAN COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


(Continued from Vol. VI., p. 519.) 


To lessen the force of criticism, Mr. W. D. O’Connor refers to sev- 
eral writers whose works have become famous in spite of the adverse 
judgment of the critics (p. 40), and says: “ Every one can remember the 
reception given to Buckle’s History of Civilization, a work of diversi- 
fied and enormous learning, of fresh and noble views into the life of 
nations, like the opening of new vistas, and among its great merits the 
quality, inestimable in a book, of breaking up that narcolepsia which even 
the best reading will induce, the rousing and holding in animation the mind 
of the peruser.” The praise is not excessive; but in the bestowal of his 
praise this Baconian lost sight of a significant fact which, judging from 
analogy, should have forbidden him to believe that Buckle could have 
been the author of a work of such enormous learning, for Buckle “ left 
school in his fourteenth year, with a very scanty stock of knowledge,” 
and four books “constituted nearly the whole of his reading up to the 
age of eighteen” (Huth, Life and Writings of Buckle, 12). Buckle, 
therefore, left school precisely as Shakespeare did, at fourteen years of 
age, “with a very scanty stock of knowledge.” Buckle, alas! died at 
forty, though he had lived long enough to produce a work of “ diversified 
and enormous learning.” Surely it was a blunder on the part of a 
Baconian, after contesting the possibility of such a case in one man to so 
eagerly concede it in another. “There can be no doubt,” say the 
Baconians, “that the child is father to the man. While little Francis 
Bacon’s youthful associates were enjoying their game of ball, the future 
philosopher was at the end of a tunnel experimenting in echoes. Pope 
‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.’ At nine years of age Charles 
Dickens (a sort of lesser Shakespeare) knew all about Falstaff and the 
robbers of. Gadshill, and had established the hope in his heart that he 
might some day own the handsome house in which he afterwards resided.” 
The story of Dickens’ childhood, as he himself told it to Forster, is one 
of the saddest in literature. Homeless at ten years of age, working for 
his daily bread in a “ blacking warehouse,”—‘“ No advice, no counsel, no 
encouragement, no consolation, no support from any one that I can call 
to mind, so help me God.” (Forster’s Life, p. 55.) 

How did this “lesser Shakespeare,” under such circumstances, 
acquire his wonderful mastery of the English language? “I know,” he 
says, “I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unintentionally, the 
scantiness of my resources and the difficulties of my life. I know that if 
a shilling or so were given me by any one I spent it in a dinner or a 
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tea. I know that I worked from morning to night with common men 
and boys, a shabby child. I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not to 
anticipate my money, and to make it last the week through, by putting it 
away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped into six little par- 
cels, each parcel containing the same amount and labeled with a different 
day. I know that I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and 
unsatisfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily nave been, for the care that was taken of me, a little robber or a 
little vagabond.” (Forster's Life, p. 57.) “Depend upon it,” wrote Dr. 
Henry Danson to Forster, “he (Dickens) was quite a self-made man, 
and his wonderful command of the English language must have been 
acquired by long and patient study after leaving his last school” (p. 83.) 
Dickens left this last school when he was “about fifteen years of age,” 
that is, in the year 1827, and his first published writing appeared in 
January, 1834. Pope “ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” But 
Pope—what of his youthful advantages in the way of education? John- 
son has told us that “ Pope, finding little advantage from external help, 
resolved thenceforward to direct himself, and at the age of twelve formed 
a plan of study, which he completed with little other incitement than the 
desire of excellence.” (/ves, III., p. 6.) In other words, Pope did what 
every famous man of letters has done to a greater or less degree, he edu- 
cated himself. Tutors may aid genius, they cannot impart it. A man 
named Burr has written a book to prove from Shakespeare’s autographs 
that Shakepeare could not read or write. “Shakespeare’s autographs do 
not look like the work of a scholarly man,” say the Baconians. By 
parity of reasoning, Horace Greeley, one of the greatest of editors, and 
Rufus Choate, one of the greatest of lawyers, must be included in the 
same category. 

“ Where are Shakespeare’s letters?” cry the hypothetists. But the 
question does not prove that he did not write them. “ The letters 
which have come down to us from that period,” says a Baconian 
authority, “ would fill a large library, but in no one of them is there any 
reference to Shakespeare.” Yet upon the very next page this same 
authority says: “But two letters are extant—those to which I have 
already referred; one addressed to him soliciting a loan of money; an- 
other addressed to a third party, in which he is referred to in the same 
connection.” But the absence of his letters proves nothing. John Har- 
vard, the founder of Harvard College, was a minister of the gospel in 
Charlestown, must have written many a letter and many a sermon which 
Harvard College would gladly place among her dearest treasures, but the 
only writings of his known to exist are two signatures in the registry of 
Cambridge University. The different spellings of the name Shakespeare 
unnecessarily perplex the hypothetists, who, if they had been better 
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versed in the orthography of the period, should not have hazarded the 
statements which they have based upon them. As for surnames, “ Dry- 
den sometimes spelt his name Driden. So late as 1660, Dr. Crovne’s 
name appears under his own hand as he wrote it differently at different 
periods, Cron, Croon, Crovn, Croone, and Crovne. Ray, the naturalist, 
first wrote his name with “W,” ze, Wray. Joseph Mead wrote his 
Mede. The name of Villiers was spelt fourteen different ways in the 
deeds of that family. Sir Walter Rawley’s name was spelt by himself in 
all sorts of ways—Ralegh, Raleigh, Rawleigh, Raweley, and Rawly.” 
(Curiosities of Lit., W1l., 352.) Yet Raleigh knew how to write, and knew 
that Bacon could write, and, remembering the shameless defamation of 
Essex’s memory which Bacon had penned, Raleigh begged, as he stood 
upon the scaffold, that his memory might go down to the next ages un- 
libeled of any courtly sycophant. Yes, Bacon could write if he could 
not spell; he wrote “lethargy” “lytargye,” and “in a letter of attorney, 
written entirely with his own hand,” signs his name Bakon! (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, 1., 32.) 

Less than ten years after Shakespeare's death (A. D. 1616) a child 
was born in a traveling tinker’s hut in an obscure village (which might 
have been denominated “a hole” ), in the county of Bedford. At a very 
early age the boy became a tinker too, for his father’s means were of the 
scantiest. The youth for some time led a wild and dissipated life. The 
only instruction he received was at a village school, and yet the one con- 
temporary who, Lord Macaulay thought, was worthy to be compared 
with this poor tinker, was the author of Paradise Lost. The boy was 
John Bunyan. 

“With the pleasures, however, of eminence, he experienced some of 
the pains of eminence.” And, as was the case with Shakespeare, “ Knavish 
booksellers put forth volumes of trash under his name, and envious 
scribblers "—Think of it!—* envious scribblers maintained it to be im- 
possible that the poor ignorant tinker should really be the author of the 
book which was called his.” (Macaulay, Essays, Bunyan.) 

But Bacon, we are assured, was a great scholar, a man of profound 
erudition, one who ruJed the realm of learning, or as he himself said, “ I 
have taken all knowledge to be my province” (Letter to Burleigh, 1591). 
The hypothetists urge this as a reason for believing that he wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays, but as consistency is a pearl unprized by Baconians, we 
here find that they contradict themselves, and, what is worse, prove that 
the contradiction is the true story. Read what they say : 

“We can even imagine that in the line, 


“<«And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,’ 


Ben Jonson has his jest at the man who employed him to write these 
verses. For Jonson, it will be remembered, was an accurate classical 
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scholar, while Bacon was not. The latter was like Montaigne, who de- 
clared he could never thoroughly acquire any language but his own. 
Dr. Abbott, head master of the City of London School, in his introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Pott’s great work, refers to ‘several errors which will make 
Latin and Greek scholars feel uneasy,’ and adds, in a footnote : 

“*T understand that it is the opinion of Mr. Maude Thompson, of 
the British Museum manuscript department, that all entries, except some 
of the French proverbs, are in Bacon’s handwriting ; so that no amanu- 
ensis can bear the blame of the numerous errors in the Latin quotations.’ ” 
(Gt. Crypt. p. 99-) 

We shall have occasion to see later on what it was that Montaigne 
“ declared,” but for the present must content ourselves with the reflection 
that here Bacon’s lack of scholarship seems to be urged as a reason why 
Bacon may have written the Shakespeare plays! 


Il—Tue Ricwarp II. 


“ As in reproof of many tales devised 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers.”’ 
(Shakespeare, z Henry IV., iii., 2. 

NoruinG will better show the nature of the hypothesis than the 
character of the “ evidence” which is adduced to “prove” that Bacon 
wrote the play of Richard //. This “ proof” consists of a witticism and 
a remark, neither of which had the slightest reference to the play of 
Richard IT. The hypothetists, however, contend that Bacon wrote Rich- 
ard II., and quote from Bacon’s Apology: “ About the same time, I re- 
member an answer of mine in a matter which had some affinity with my 
lord’s cause, which though it grew from me, went after about in other’s 
names. For her Majesty being mightily incensed with that book which 
was dedicated to my Lord of Essex, being a story of the first year of 
King Henry IV., thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the people's 
head boldness and faction, said she had an opinion that there was treason 
in it, and asked me if I could find any places in it which might be drawn 
within the case of treason, whereto I answered: For treason, surely 
none; but for felony, very many. And when her Majesty asked me 
wherein, I told her the author had committed very apparent theft; for he 
had taken most of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them 
into English, and put them into his text.” The words, “I remember 
an answer of mine in a matter which had some affinity with my lord’s 
cause, which though it grew from me, went after about in other’s names,” 
are assumed to mean that the play of Azchard //. was written by Bacon, 
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and went about in the name of Shakespeare. A slight examination of 
the passage, however, will demonstrate that Bacon said, it was the azswer 
to the Queen’s question which was appropriated, and “went after about 
in other’s names.” Referring to the distribution of parts to counsel who 
were to prosecute Essex on his first trial (June, 1600), Judge Holmes 
says: “The next thing he (Bacon) heard was that the Lords, in making 
distribution of the parts, had assigned to him by the conclusion binding 
upon the Queen’s pleasure, directly o/ens volens, that part of the charge 
which related to this same ‘seditious prelude,’ at which he was very 
much annoyed. ‘And they determined,’ he says, ‘that I should set forth 
some undutiful carriage of my lord, in giving occasion and countenance 
to a seditious pamphlet, as it was termed, which was dedicated unto him, 
which was the book afore-mentioned of King Henry IV. Whereupon I 
replied to that allotment, and said to their Lordships, that it was an old 
matter, and had no manner of coherence with the rest of the charge, 
being matters of Ireland, and thereupon that I having been wronged by 
bruits before this would expose me to them more; and it would be said 
that I gave in evidence mine own tales.’ What bruits! What tales! The 
Lords, evidently relishing the joke, insisted that this part was fittest for 
him.” (Authorship of Shakespeare, p. 256.) “There had been bruits to 
his prejudice, and this ‘old matter’ would expose him to them still 
more, and it would be said he gave in evidence his own tales. As to 
these tales and this ‘ matter,’ which grew from himself, he still preferred 
to go about in other's names.” (Authorship of Shakespeare, p. 258.) 
Now we shall have to concern ourselves for a time with Hayward’s book, 
although that work is not yet claimed for Bacon, and although we can 
gather little of what was said on the trial of Essex respecting it, since 
“the reporter has preserved only one or two disconnected sentences.” 
(Spedding, L. & L. of Francis Bacon, II., 190.) But what Bacon meant 
by giving “in evidence his own tales” is very clear. The part allotted 
to Bacon at the hearing before the Lord Commissioners, in June 1600, 
was to charge Essex with undutiful carriage in giving occasion and 
countenance to a seditious pamphlet, as it was termed, which was dedi- 
cated unto him, which was the book before mentioned of King Henry 
IV. “ Whereupon I replied to that allotment, and said to their Lordships 
that it was an old matter, and had no manner of coherence with the rest 
of the charge; being matters of Ireland, and, therefore, that I having 
been wronged by bruits before, this would expose me to them more ; and 
it would be said I gave in evidence mine own tales!’ From the words in 
italics, the hypothetists deduce Bacon’s authorship of Richard Il. The 
pamphlet by Hayward was “a seditious prelude.” Its purpose was to 
influence opinion in favor of James VI., of Scotland. Many of the 
prominent nobles and statesmen of England had, when this book ap- 
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peared, been in secret correspondence with him, and when the Earl of 
Essex was brought before the Lords Commissioners in June, 1600, this 
was true of Northumberland, Essex, Howard, Anthony, and Francis 
Bacon, and if not then, very shortly afterwards, Cecil himself was en- 
gaged in similar negotiations with the Earl of Mar, the ambassador of 
James VI. Cecil may not, but he more probably did, suspect what Bacon 
meant by “giving in evidence his own tales.” It was, however, un- 
doubtedly true that the Bacons knew if Francis Bacon should publicly 
accuse Essex of treason or disloyalty in the matter of Hayward’s book, 
and should condemn its real object, or refer to Essex’s secret correspon- 
dence with James VI., of which Bacon was perfectly well aware, Essex 
would not scruple to hurl the accusation back in Bacon’s teeth, to specify 
dates and letters, and compel him to accuse himself or to give in evidence 
his own tales. Therefore, it would not be wise to accuse him of dis- 
loyalty ; it would not be politic, as it might provoke him to retort upon 
Bacon, even as he afterwards did when he and his accomplices were 
arraigned for their mad insurrection in February, 1601 ; thus it was that 
Francis Bacon, while dealing with the unwisdom of the dedication, ex- 
pressly freed the Earl from any taint of disloyalty to the Queen. 

When Elizabeth was dead, and when James VI. of Scotland was 
James I. of England, and there was praise rather than blame for his devious 
course, Bacon frankly stated that this was what he did: “ Wherewith I 
was in my own mind little satisfied, because I knew well a man were 
better to be charged with some faults, than admonished of some others: 
yet the conclusion binding upon the Queen’s pleasure directly volens 
nolens, 1 could not avoid that part that was laid upon me; which part if 
in the delivery I did handle not tenderly (though no man before me did in 
so clear terms free my Lord from all disloyalty as I did), that, your Lord- 
ship knoweth, must be ascribed to the superior duty I did owe to the 
Queen’s fame and honor in a public proceeding, and partly to the intention 
I had to uphold myself in credit and strength with the Queen, the better to 
be able to do my Lord good offices afterwards.” (Apology concerning the 
Earl of Essex, Z. & Z., III., p.154.) When Essex, Southampton and the 
rest, were on trial for their insurrection (Feb. 1601), Henry Cuffe testified 
that Anthony Bacon was a secret agent to James VI., and Mr. Spedding 
conjectures that the papers which would have compromised him were 
either destroyed by Anthony, or given up to the Government. That 
Francis Bacon sympathized with Anthony’s disloyalty we need no other 
proof than the following letter, in which he makes imprudent haste to 
pride himself upon the fact. The letter is headed, “An offer to his 
Majesty K. James upon his first coming in.” 


“Tt might please your most excellent Majesty :” 
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“It is observed upon a place in the Canticles, by some, Ego sum flos 
campt et lilium convatllium, that, a dispari, it is not said; Ego sum flos hort, et 
lium montium ; because the majesty of that person is not inclosed for a 
few, nor appropriate to the great. And yet notwithstanding, this royal 
virtue of access, which nature and judgment have planted in your 
Majesty’s mind as the portal of all the rest, could not of itself (my imper- 
fections considered) have animated me to make oblation of myself imme- 
diately to your Majesty, had it not been joined with an habit of like 
liberty, which I enjoyed with my late dear Sovereign Mistress; a prince 
happy in all things, but most happy in such a successor. And yet 
further and more nearly, 1 was not a little encouraged, not only upon a 
supposal that unto your Majesty’s sacred ears (open to the air of all 
virtues) there might perhaps have come some small breath of the good 
memory of my father, so long a principal counsellor in this your king- 
dom; but also by the particular knowledge of the infinite devotion and 
incessant endeavors (beyond the strength of his body, and the nature of 
the times) which appeared in my good brother toward your Majesty’s 
service; and were on your Majesty’s part, through your singular benign- 
ity, by many most gracious and lively significations and favors accepted 
and acknowledged, beyond the merit of anything he could effect. Ad 
which endeavors and duties for the most part were common to myself with 
him, though by design (as between brethren) dissembled. And, therefore, 
most high and mighty King, my most dear and dread sovereign lord,” 
etc., etc. (L.& L., Spedding, III., 62.) Had not Francis Bacon reason to 
fear that the part allotted to him might compel him to put in evidence 
his own tales? Within a few hours after the letter to James, Bacon wrote 
to Mr. Davis, then going to the King, desiring Davis to use his good 
offices at the court of the new monarch in favor of Francis Bacon. The 
letter is not a long one, and is, therefore, reprinted here: 

“A letter to Mr. Davys, then gone to the King, at his first 
entrance, March 28, 1603. 

“Mr. Davis:—Though you went on the sudden, yet you 
could not go before you had spoken with yourself to the purpose 
which I will now write. And therefore I know it shall be altogether 
needless, save that I meant to show you that I am not asleep. 
Briefly, | commend myself to your love and to the well using of my 
name, as well in repressing and answering for me, if there be any 
biting or nibbling at it in that place, as in impressing a good conceit 
and opinion of me, chiefly in the King (of whose favor I make 
myself comfortable assurance), as otherwise in that court. And not 
only so, but generally to perform to me all the good offices which 
the vivacity of your wit can suggest to your mind to be performed 
to one, in whose affection you have so great sympathy, and in whose 
fortune you have so great an interest. So desiring you to be good 
to concealed poets, | continue, 


“Yours very assured, 


“Gray’s Inn, this 28th of March, 1603. “Fr. Bacon.” 
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Mr. Davis was a poet, and a good one; but what did Bacon mean 
by this reference to “ concealed poets” ? There is no indication that the 
letter was “ private,” and the body of it was “in the hand of one of his 
men.” (Spedding, Z. & Z., IIL, p. 65, note.) 

I have no doubt that Mr. Spedding is right in his conjecture that 
Bacon used the phrase because he had privately written devices for Es- 
sex; indeed, he (Bacon) tells us that he, on Essex’s behalf, once ad- 
dressed a sonnet to Queen Elizabeth’s “eyebrow,” when the Maiden 
Queen was verging on three score years and ten, a poetical conceit which 
he may well have desired to conceal from James I. The Hypothetists, 
however, proclaim exultantly that this reference to “ concealed poets® 
half proves their case; but, my hypothetic friends, this reference not 
only does not make for you, but makes most emphatically against you. 
For if Bacon was so anxious to hide his secret as Mr. Donnelly says he 
was, or if “ he was determined that his secret should die with him,” as 
Judge Holmes says he was, is it reasonable to suppose that Bacon would 
have blurted it abroad in such a foolhardy way as that?  Ejither Bacon 
did not write the letter to Davis as it is printed, or he had no secret that 
he was particularly anxious to keep. 

But we had forgotten :—What were the “ bruits and rumors” and the 


“factious discourse” respecting which Bacon testifies in his Apology, and 
about which he wrote to Elizabeth, to Cecil and to Howard, when he told 
them that his name was libeled and his life was threatened? What were 
they ? They were the indignant exclamations of the people of London 
in condemnation of Bacon’s desertion of his benefactor, of his shameful 
ngratitude to Essex. The “bruits,” the “ rumors,” the “factious dis- 
course,” the “libels ” which Bacon himself tells us were heard in London 
streets and theatres, were even such as these: 


“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou are not so unkind ’ 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude.” 


Il.—Tuwe Ruicuarp III. 


Sorry I am my noble cousin should 

Suspect me, that I mean no good to him: 
By heaven, I come in perfect love to him ; 
And so once more return and tell his grace.” 


(Richard IT1., Act IIL, vii., 88.) 
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A late work on the Baconian side of the question declares that 
Richard ITT., published in 1597, “As it hath been lately acted by the 
Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlaine, his servants,” was a satire on 
Bacon’s cousin, Robert Cecil. “ Now it is known that Cecil was a man of 
infirm health, and that ke was a hump-hack. We turn to the Shakespeare 
plays, and we ask: What is the most awful character, the most abso- 
lutely repulsive and detestable character, the character without a single 
redeeming, or beautifying, or humanizing trait, in all the range of the 
plays? And the answer is: The crook-backed monster, Richard III. 
The man who has about him any personal deformity never ceases to be 
conscious of it. Byron could never forget his club-foot. What a 
terrible revenge it was when Bacon, under the disguise of the irrespon- 
sible play-actor, Shakespeare, set on the boards of the Curtain Theatre 
the all-powerful courtier and minister, Sir Robert Cecil, in the character 
of that other hump-back, the bloody and loathsome Duke of Gloster ? 
How the adherents of Essex must have whispered it among the multi- 
tude, as the crippled Duke, with his hump upon his shoulder, came upon 
the stage— That’s Cecil’” This author says that the portrait was 
recognized, and that it was whispered among the multitude “ That’s 
Cecil!” He further says that Cecil was “the all-powerful courtier and 
minister.’ How long, under such circumstances, would the actors, the 
Lord Chamberlain's servants, at the Curtain Theatre, have been suffered 
to represent “the all-powerful minister” of a Tudor sovereign as “ the 
most absolutely repulsive and detestable character?” And since Cecil 
was not afraid to bring Essex’s head to the block, how long, may we ask, 
would Cecil “ have writhed under the knowledge that the Essex party, 
in the Essex theatre, occupied by the Essex company of actors, and 
filled daily with the adherents of Essex, had placed him (Cecil) on the 
boards, with all his deformity upon his back, and made him the object 
of the ribald laughter of the swarming multitude, the scum of London ? 
And this play, unlike Queen Elizabeth’s Richard //., was not acted 
merely “forty times,” but was played “ daily,” without a word of remon- 
strance, without a token of displeasure from Cecil towards the man whom 
Cecil knew to be the author! Nay, Cecil was actually bestowing office 
and titles upon the individual who was making him the laughing-stock 
of “the scum” of London. We may be sure that Bacon did nothing of 
the kind. He was too shrewd an investor of compliment and _ praise ; 
too mindful of his own interests to sacrifice them to gratify his malev- 
olence. He, I doubt not, hated Cecil; even “thought of the taking 
away of that man,” (letter to the King, 1612) but not till Cecil was dead. 
How he wrote about him and to him while Cecil was able to promote 
his welfare, the following letter, written by Bacon to Cecil the year before 
Cecil died, shall tell. True, when Cecil was dead Bacon revealed his 
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true nature, precisely as he did to those who were as good as dead to 
him, in the case of Somerset, and in the case of Essex. But here is 
Bacon’s letter to Cecil, New Year’s Tide, 1611: 

“Tt may please your good Lordship:” 

“T would intreat the new year to answer for the old in my humble 
thanks to your Lordship, both for your many favors, and chiefly that 
upon the occasion of Mr. Attorney’s infirmity I found your Lordship 
even as I could wish. This doth increase a desire in me to express my 
thankful mind to your Lordship; hoping that though I find age and 
decays grow upon me, yet I may have a flash or two of spirit to do you 
service. And [do protest before God, without any light vein of mind, that 
if I knew in what course of life to do you best service, I would take it, and 
make my thoughts, which now fly to many pieces, be reduced to that center. 
But all this is no more than | am, etc.” 

If, after such a letter to Cecil, Bacon could, immediately upon Cecil’s 
death (1612), publish an Essay on Cecil’s Deformity, we can judge what 
an estimable friend Francis Bacon must have been. 


1V.—Tue Henry VIII. 


“This same Cranmer’s 
A worthy fellow, and hath ta’en much pain 
In the king’s business.” 


(Henry VIII, Ill, ii., 72.) 


THE Baconian authority we have above quoted says Shakespeare 
died a Catholic. “It is in the play of Henry V//T, that the religious 
leanings of the writer are most clearly manifested” (p. 198). “It is im- 
possible that a Catholic writer of the next reign could have gone out of 
his way to defend and praise Cranmer, to represent him as a good and 
holy man, and even as an inspired prophet. And yet all this we find in 
the play of Henry VIII. ; the play is, in fact, in large part, an apotheosis 
of Cranmer. In act fifth we find the king sending for him. He assures 
him that he is his friend, but that grave charges have been made against 
him, and that he must go before the council for trial, and he gives him 
his ring, to be used in an appeal 1n case the council find him guilty. The 
king says: 

“* Look, the good man weeps ! 
He's honest on mine honor. God's blest mother ! 


I swear he is true-hearted; and a soul 
None better in my kingdom.’ 


“The council proceed to place Cranmer under arrest, with intent to 
send him to the Tower, when he exhibits the king’s ring and makes his 
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appeal. The king enters frowning, rebukes the prosecutors of Cranmer, 
and says to him: 


“*Good man, sit down. Now let me see the proudest, 
He that dares most, but wag his finger at thee 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man, 

This good man (few of you deserve that title), 
This honest man, wait like a lousy foot-boy 
At chamber-door ? i 

Well, well my lords, respect him : 

Take him, and use him well, he’s worthy of it. 
I will say thus much for him, if a prince 

May be beholden to a subject, I 

Am, for his love and service, so to him.’ 


“ All this has no necessary coherence with the plot of the play, but is 
dragged in to the filling up of two scenes. The passages in the play 
which relate to Cranmer are drawn from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and the 
prose version is followed almost literally in the drama; but, strange to 
say, there is in the historical work no place wherein the king speaks of 
Cranmer as a ‘good’ man. All this is ¢zterpolated by the dramatist. 
We have in the play: ‘Good man,’ ‘This good man,’ ‘ This honest 


, 


man. 
“* Good man, those joyful tears show thy true heart, etc.’ 


“There is not in Fox’s narrative one word of indorsement, by the 
king, of Cranmer’s goodness or honesty. <A Catholic, writing a play 
based on Protestant histories, might have followed the text, even against 
his own prejudices, but it is not to be believed that he would alter the 
text, and inject words of compliment of a man who held the relations to 
the Catholics of England that Cranmer did.” “The family of Bacon was 
Protestant,” etc. (says our Baconian).* 

The Baconian says: “ There is not in Fox's narrative one word of 
indorsement, by the king, of Cranmer’s goodness or honesty.” 


“When the King had sayd his minde, the Archbishop kneeled 
downe and sayd, I am content if it please your Grace, with all my 
heart, to goe thither” [7.¢., to the Tower] “at your Highnes com- 
mandment, and I most humbly thank your Maiestie that I may 
come to my triall, for there be that have many wayes slandered mee, 
and now this way I hope to try my selfe not worthy of such report. 
The King perceiving the man’s uprightnesse, joyned with such 
simplicitie, sayd: O Lord, what manner of man be you? What 
simplicitie is in you? I had thought that you would rather have 
sued tous to have taken the paines to have heard you and your 
accusers together for your triall, without any such indurance. Doe 
not you know what state you be in with the whole world, how many 
great enemies you have? Do you not consider what an easie thing 


* The Great Cryptogram, 198-200. 
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it is, to procure three or four false knaves to witnesse against you ? 
Think you to have better lucke that way, than your Master Christ 
had? I see by it, you will run headlong to your undoing, if I 
would suffer you. Your enemies shall not so prevaile against you, 
for I have otherwise devised with my selfe to keep you out of their 
hands. Yet notwithstanding to-morrow when the Council shall sit, 
and send for you, resort unto them, and if in charging you with this 
matter, they doe commit you to the Tower, require of them, because 
you are one of them, a Counsellor, that you may have your accusers 
brought before them without any further indurance, and use for 
yourselfe as good perswasions that way as you may devise; and if 
no entreatie or reasonable request will serve, then deliver unto them 
this my ring (which then the King delivered unto the Archbishop) 
and say unto them, if there be no remedie my Lords, but that I 
must needs goe to the Tower, then I revoke my cause from you, 
and appeale to the King’s owné person by this token unto you all; 
for (sayd the King then unto the Archbishop) so soon as they shall 
see this my ring, they know it so well, that they shall understand 
that I have resumed the whole cause into mine own hands and 
determination, and that I have discharged them thereof. 

“The Archbishop perceiving the Kings benignitie so much to 
himwards, had much ado to forbear teares. Well, sayd the King, 
Go your wayes my Lord, and doe as I have bidden you. My Lord 
humbling himselfe with thanks, tooke his leave of the Kings High- 
nes for that night. 

“On the morrow about nine of the clocke before noone, the 
Councell sent a Gentleman Usher for the Archbishop, who when 
he came to the Councell chamber doore, could not be let in, but of 
purpose (as it seemed) was compelled there to wait among the 
Pages, Lackies, and serving men all alone. Doctor Buts the Kings 
Physician resorting that way, and espying how my Lord of Canter- 
burie was handled, went to the Kings Highnes, and sayd, My 
Lord of Canturburie, if it please your Grace, is well promoted, for 
now hee is become a Lackey or a serving man, for yonder he hath 
stood this halfe houre at the Councell chamber doore amongst 
them. It isnot so (quoth the King), I trow; the Councell hath not 
so little discretion as to use the Metropolitaine of the Realm in that 
sort, specially being one of their own number. But let them alone 
(said the King) and we shall heare more soone. 

“ Anon the Archbishop was called into ye Councell chamber, 
to whom was alledged, as before is rehearsed. The Archbishop 
answered in like sort, as the King had advised him; and in the end 
when he perceived that no manner of perswasion or intreatie could 
serve, hee delivered them the Kings ring, revoking his cause into 
the Kings hands. The whole Councell being thereat somewhat 
amazed, the Earle of Bedforde with a loud voyce, confirming his 
words with a solemne oath, said, When you first beganne the matter 
my Lords, I told you what would come of it. Doe you think that 
the King will suffer this mans finger to ake? Much more (I war- 
rant you) will hee defend his life against brabling varlets: You do 
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but cumber yourselves to hear tales and fables against him. And 
so incontinently upon the receit of the Kings token, they all rose 
and carried to the King his ring, surrendering that matter as the 
order and use was, into his owne hands. 

“When they were all come to the Kings presence, his Highnes 
with a severe countenance sayd unto them: Ah my Lords, I thought 
I had wiser men of my Councell than now I finde you, thus to make 
the Primate of the Realme and one of you in office, to wait at the 
Councell chataber doore amongst serving men? You might have 
considered that he was a Councellor as well as you, and you had no 
such Commission of me so to handle him. I was content that you 
should try him as a Councellor, and not as a meane subject. But 
now I well perceive that things be done against him maliciously, 
and if some of you might have had your mindes, you would have 
tried him to the uttermost. But I doe you all to wit, and protest, 
that if a Prince may be beholding to his subject (and so solemnely 
laying his hand upon his breast, sayd) by the faith I owe to God, I 
take this man here, my Lord’ of Canterbury, to bee of all other a 
most faithful subject unto us, and one to whom we are much behold- 
ing, giving him great commendation otherwise. And with that one 
or two of the chiefest of the Councell, making their excuse, de- 
clared, that in requesting his indurance, it was rather meant for his 
tryall, and his purgation against the common fame, and slander of 
the World, than for any malice conceived against him. Well, well, 
my Lords (quoth the King) take him and well use him, as he is 
worthy to bee, and make no more adoe. And with that every man 
caught him by the hand, and made fair weather of altogethers, 
which might easily be done with that man. 

“ And it was much to bee marvelled, that they would goe so 
farre with him thus to seeke his undoing, understanding this well 
before, that the King most entirely loved him and alwayes would 
stand in his defence whosoever spake against him.”—Foxe’s Sook 
of Martyrs, Il1., pp. 642, 643. 


The unprejudiced reader will admit that Fox’s narrative is, from 
beginning to end, an indorsement of Cranmer’s goodness and honesty, 
and that the author of the Play of Henry V///, did not “ inject words” 
more complimentary to Cranmer than those which have been here quoted 
from Fox’s narrative, and which the author of the Great Cryptogram 
declared were not to be found therein. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SoME personal points made by Mrs. Stopes in this discussion must 
here be alludedto. She thinks the poet must have studied “ Rhetoric” at 
school! If so, he must have studied it in Latin or Greek, for there 
was not an English “Rhetoric” in existence at that date. But what 
need had he to study? The science of rhetoric is only the synthesis and 
analysis of what the man of genius inherits—of that which a poet like 
Shakespeare exhibits, whether in speech or literature. Mrs. Stopes 
coolly sets aside the stories of “Shakespeare’s boys” at the London 
Theatre, and the quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy, as if they had been 
solar myths, but this cannot be, thank Heaven! These traditions are 
too strongly reinforced by facts, and are beside most characteristic and 
picturesque points in the poet’s career. In quoting Ward, the vicar of 
Stratford, our author goes on to say that Ward knew Judith, the daughter 
of the poet. That could hardly have been to any purpose, for he did not 
go to Stratford till a few months before her death at the age of seventy- 
seven, and his “ Diary” alludes only to Susanna and her daughter Lady 
Barnard. 

In speaking of John Shakespeare, Mrs. Stopes remarks that Mary 
Arden was doubtless a “ help” to her “ unpractical”” husband. I do not 
like the epithet. It seems wholly undeserved. What Mary Shakespeare 
was we have no certain means of knowing, but her husband was em- 
ployed to settle estates, make up accounts, and give counsel to the Cor- 
poration up to the very year of his death, which would certainly never 
have happened to an “ unpractical ” man. 

Mrs. Stopes repeats the various apologies so often made for Shake- 
speare’s neglect to publish his plays, and the statement that he was in- 
different to his own fame. It is not often, on the contrary, that a poet mani- 
fests so profound a faith in the immortality of his own verse, and how 
often must it be repeated that /e did not owz his plays ? 


“ As long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee,” 
writes the poet, and his is his verse. 


“Not marble nor the gilded monument 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


“ My verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite Time’s cruel hand.” 


“Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall re-read.” 
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“ Then do thine office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence, as he shows now.” 

These extracts, made with the great disadvantage of loss of con- 
text, which brevity requires, might be many times multiplied. 

Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, Shakespeare printed with unusual 
care. The Sonnets were stolen from him, or from the albums in which 
they had been written. The Plays were no more his than the wool he 
had once sold in Henly Street. Shakespeare died a young man. There 
is no proof that he was not writing up to the very day of his death. The 
Stratford vicar expressly states that after the poet went to Stratford he 
contracted to supply the stage with two plays every year. Had he out- 
lived his productive period the company of his “ fellows” would doubt- 
less have offered him the oversight of the folio of 1623. That time had 
not come. 

Mrs. Stopes need not be disturbed that Donnelly has discovered 
Shakespeare to be a brewer. He was a brewer, like every other house- 
holder of condition. Up to the middle of our present century every 
wealthy man in England was a brewer,—brewing not only for his own 
table, but for his servants in especial. About that time a temperance 
movement began,—I think with the Peases, of Darlington, and servants 
were offered money instead of beer, which only a few at first accepted. 

But Mrs. Stopes is very seriously mistaken when, in answering the 
Baconian charge that Shakespeare combined with others to oppress the 
poor by depriving them of the use of the “common fieldes,” she asserts 
that “the only certain utterance of Shakespeare that has come down to 
us is, ‘ / cannot bear the enclosing of Welcombe. Why this utterance 
of Shakespeare is any more certain than the other remarks recorded by 


x” 


Greene, it is hard to understand. One would think it /ess certain, as it 
came to the town clerk at second hand. The scheme of “ enclosing” 
undertaken by one of the Combes and his agent Replingham, would 
have diminished the tithes in which Shakespeare had an interest, and also 
the number of farming-men employed, which would have impoverished 
the villagers. Mr. Combe, however, coaxed the rich and bribed the poor. 
That he at first persuaded Shakespeare to be on his side is certain. A 
Mr. Mannyring, who had been bribed by certain promised privileges at 
Witcombe, undertook to protect the interests of Shakespeare, and 
there can be no doubt that the three parties, Combe, Shakespeare and 
Mannyring acted together, for the Corporation addressed letters of re- 
monstrance to Shakespeare and Mannyring. Shakespeare had evidently 
been deceived, for on the 17th of November he told his cousin exactly 
what had been said to him, that “the Combes would survey in April, and 
give satisfaction, but that he and Mr. Hall thought nothing would be done 
at all.” The Corporation could not let it rest so. On the 23d of Decem- 
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ber the letters of remonstrance were written ‘ with almost all the Com- 
pany’s hands” to them, and Greene goes on to say, “I also wrote of my- 
self to my cozen Shakespeare the copies of all our acts, and then also a 
note of the inconveniences would happen by the enclosure.” Here comes 
the last entry, the date of which appears to be the following September, 
and it is the one Mrs. Stopes misunderstands. “ Sept—Mr. Shakespeare 
telling J. Green that / was not able to bear the enclosing of Well- 
combe.” | 

This entry was at first read “ 4e was not able to beare,” etc., and in 
that case must have referred to a change of position on Shakespeare’s 
part. This was owing to a difference of interpretation between Dr. 
Ingleby, who issued a fae-stmi/e and monograph, and the expert of the 
British Museum, Edward Scott. Greene was a careless writer; how any 
one can make out what he wrote is a mystery, but if he wrote “he,” he 
meant “I,” for the context of the Diary and whole history of the affair 
show that it was not Shakespeare, but Greene, who was opposed to the 
enclosing. 

Greene went to London, in the first place, in November, to meet 
Shakespeare. In December, 1614, when the letters were written, he had 
returned to Stratford. It was in the following September, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps thinks, that the poet said his cousin “ could not bear the enclos- 
ing.” 

In her Appendix Mrs. Stopes draws attention to William Baudwin’s 
“Treatise on Morall Philosophie,” first printed in 1547, which went 
through eight editions in Shakespeare’s lifetime. She says, “ One can 
trace much of Shakespeare’s knowledge and philosophy to it.” 

It is almost impossible to have patience with her underestimate of 
the poet, nor is this the only instance in which it is manifest. It were a 
bootless task to attempt to trace the sources of Shakespeare’s wealth ! 
Never did he roam through other men’s pages in search of material. It 
was not in such fashion that he 


“ Warbled his native wood-notes wild.” 


Never did he trouble himself to invent anything, not even his plots! He 
borrowed right and left,—plots, situations, names,—nay, even whole 
passages from’ Marlowe. But the moment he borrowed them they became 
his,—no other man could claim them. Into the dry bones of his day 
and generation he poured the breath of life, and whatever had been dead 
and buried, so soon as he touched it awoke to immortality. 

The Baconians have often inquired why we have no record of 
any intercourse between Bacon and Shakespeare. One would think the 
innate antagonism of their natures a sufficient reason, apart from Bacon’s 
treatment of Essex, which was conclusive, but there is no record of any 
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intercourse between Bacon and Coke, yet there must have been constant 
intercourse, for Coke was Attorney-General. In a note to his fourth vol- 
ume Spedding mentions a fact to which I have alluded elsewhere, but 
whose social significance does not seem to have struck him; namely, that 
Sir William Cooke, a near relative of Bacon’s mother married Joyce, the 
only surviving child of Sir Thomas Lucy, and did not die until 1618, two 
years later than Shakespeare. 

There are a few things that the heretics have not yet attempted to explain. 
At the close of the Christmas revels at Gray’s Inn, in 1594, some confusion 
occurred because too many people were admitted to the stage, where a 
mock court was held. This was followed by the performance of Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors, produced in such a tumult that the night was 
long alluded to as the Might of Errors. Spedding tells us that Bacon 
was called upon to retrieve the lost honor of the Inn on December 
29th, for which he evidently wrote the best part of Henry, Prince of 
Porpoole. If he wrote the comedy also, why does not the Prince of 
Porpoole show some trace of the same power? 

They bring forward also the frequent introduction into the plays of 
names and places with which Bacon was specially familiar, but they fail 
to remind their readers that these names were historic, the common pos- 
session of all reading Englishmen. Some curious individual has offset 
this by the statement that ninety-five per cent. of the proper names of 
people and places used by Shakespeare were such as were well known in 
and about Stratford, where Bacon can hardly be supposed to have been a 
frequent visitor. 

Some time before his death Mr. O’Connor drew my attention to the 
last purchase made by Shakespeare, that of a dwelling-house in Black- 
friars, purchased March 10, 1612-13. 

This purchase puzzled Halliwell-Phillipps, who could not see why 
Shakespeare was willing to pay an extravagant price for this property at 
such inconvenience to himself as to mortgage it heavily and at once. 
From this he draws the very hasty conclusion that Shakespeare could not 
have been permanently settled at New Place before 1613, seeing no use 
for this property except as a residence. The mortgage bears the signa- 
ture of the poet. Itis in the British Museum, and has been lately photo- 
graphed. It was found among the papers of an estate at Blackfriars 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, of Oxford, who gave it to 
Garrick, April 18, 1768. 

On the other hand Mr. O'Connor being a “ heretick” was interested 
in this sale, because it promised a possible link to his theory, the property 
having been sold to the “ Minstrel Walker,” from whom Shakespeare bought 
it, by a Matthew Bacon, of Gray’s Inn, and a part of it owned by an Anne 
Bacon, whose heir or agent Matthew was. 
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It is not likely that Shakespeare ever had the slightest intention of 
occupying this house. He bought New Place in 1597. A few months 
after, the town records, enumerating the owners of corn and malt, show 
him to have been residing there, and his residence was undoubtedly con- 
tinuous from 1597 to 1616, when he died. That his absences were of 
some length when they occurred may be inferred from the fact that the 
town clerk went to see him in London. This is the only purchase made 
by him in the company of others. The property was less than 200 yards 
to the east of the theatre, and was probably purchased by Shakespeare in 
the interest of his company, and to protect them from annoyances or ob- 
structions on the part of its owner or tenant. Every one familiar with 
the records of the time knows how frequent were the attempts to shut up 
the theatres or to create “ nuisances” out of the crowds that attended 
them. 

The parties associated with Shakespeare were William Johnson, 
William Jackson, and John Hemmynge, the last a significant name in this 
connection. Some time before his death Shakespeare leased this property 
toa John Robinson, a man who had objected in the most violent manner 
to the establishment of the neighboring theatre. This sufficiently explains 
the whole thing. As owner of the property Shakespeare could control the 
conditions of Robinson’s lease. By Shakespeare’s will this man was pro- 
tected in possession, and Hemmynge and his associates were, in 1618, 
made responsible curators of the property. 

The ownership of this property by the Bacons was not so significant 
as the “heretics” anticipated. The house and land came to Matthew 
Bacon, of Gray’s Inn, in 1590. It had once been owned by William 
Blackwell, town clerk of London, and passed from him to his daughter, 
Anne Blackwell Bacon, who was the mother of Matthew. His father 
was Thomas Bacon, of Holl, in Norfolk, descended from the same stock 
as the statesman. There was then no mysterious connection between 
this “ widowe Anne Bacon,” and the mother of Francis, who was the 
“widowe Anne Cooke Bacon.” 

In the Tudor exhibition, lately opened in London (January, 1890), 
seven portraits of Shakespeare were exhibited. One, painted upon panel, 
with the inscription “ Gugleim Shakespeare ” on the back, is the picture 
usually called the “ Zucchero portrait.” It was once owned by Cosoray, 
who seems to have known nothing about it. It does not resemble in the 
least any portrait, real or pretended, of our poet, and is evidently that of 
a native of southern Europe. Boaden thought it resembled Torquato 
Tasso. This once admitted, it is evident that the inscription on the back 
simply means that it was once owned by Shakespeare. 

There is, however, in the Boston Art Museum, another portrait at- 
tributed to Zucchero, of which the history is little known, and as it is per- 
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haps better known to me than to anyone now living, and is not to my 
thinking accurately told in Mr. Parker Norris’s pages, I should like to 
tell it here. On the back of this picture is the inscription : 


William Shakespeare, 
painted by Federigo Zuccaro, 
1595. 
This inscription was not on it when it was sent to this country. It is 
pure guess-work, and must be attributed to Howarth, who restored it. 

Mr. Benjamin Joy, of Boston, was in London at a time when the 
construction of a railway station compelled the removal of an old build- 
ing on or near the site of the old Globe Theatre. This was a tavern,—I 
think it was called ‘‘ The Globe,’—where the Garrick Club used to meet. 
The sale of its contents was interesting to many literary people, and Mr. 
Joy went to it, hoping to get some relic that he might send to his sister. 
An old picture, perfectly black, hung over the mantel in the dining-room. 
It was in a fine old Italian frame, and it was asserted at the sale that it 
“was as old as the house,” which certainly dated from Garrick’s time. No 
one suspected it to be a portrait of Shakespeare. It was knocked down 
to Mr. Joy for a small sum, and he jestingly wrote to his sister that it 
was not worth much, but he thought she would prefer it to the dining- 
table, the only other portable thing. Miss Joy made a great deal of fun 
of the dingy canvas, and had it for several years before Howarth, the 
restorer, made a visit to Boston, and then some friends begged Miss Joy 
to let him try his hand on this picture. To the surprise of everybody, an 
unmistakable portrait of Shakespeare came to light. Howarth felt con- 
fident that this picture, whose signature, if it ever existed, had been 
cleaned away, had been painted by Zucchero. The broad dress ruff is 
edged with Malta lace, and the pattern of delicate wheels, well known to 
the ladies of to-day, is perfectly clear. It needed a very skilful painter to 
render it in this way in the deep plaits. This Zucchero would have been 
able to do. Undoubtedly it was at this time that the inscription was put 
upon the back. 

When Miss Joy died she left this picture to her friend, Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, who had long been enamored of it. There is no doubt that 
had its identity been suspected it would have brought a large price at the 
London sale. There was at this time in Boston a French photographer, 
named Sonrel, who had come over to do fine scientific work for Louis 
Agassiz. No sooner did Mrs. Otis receive the picture than she em- 
ployed Sonrel to make two photographs of it; one representing both 
frame and picture, and another on a larger scale, intended to show better 
all the points of the costume. These photograhs, with a circular 
letter, were sent by Mrs. Otis, at her own expense, to all the Shake- 
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spearian societies of which she could find a trace, and it would be very 
singular if none of these circulars survive to tell the story as she under- 
stood it. Sonrel thought the picture must have been by a good artist. 
Later, Mrs. Otis became blind, and after hesitating a good while in regard 
to it, wrote in pencil, with wandering fingers, a codicil to her will, giving 
it to the Boston Art Museum. This codicil, so informal, proved inopera- 
tive, and it was not till after the death of Mrs. Otis’s son that the picture 
came into the possession of the Museum. 

I have not seen it since it hung there, but one of Sonrel’s photo- 
graphs including the frame hangs before me as I write. 

The one argument against the picture is, that if an original by 
Zucchero, it could not have been painted in England at the age repre- 
sented. Neither in my opinion could it have been framed there at that 
period. But once admit that Shakespeare may have been on the Conti- 
nent between 1587 and 1592, and it is easy to see how this picture may 
have been painted, and the portrait in the Condon exhibition may have 
been Shakespeare’s own property, either the portrait of a friend or a copy 
of some older picture of Torquato Tasso. 

The museum picture has a strong interest for me, because it is the 
only portrait that I have ever seen that in the least resembles the Droes- 
hout engraving, which was in its perfect state approved by those who 
knew and loved the poet. But there is one striking difference. The 
Droeshout chin is closely shaven, and the museum portrait has either 
a pointed beard or a full beard, partly hidden by the elaborate ruff. The 
dress, I think, is also laced like that in the engraving of the folio, and 
the sleeves appear to be puffed. 

The “color” of the beard and hair has no significance, because the 
picture has been so roughly treated. 

CaROLINE HEALEY DALL. 








POLONIUS. 


GoETHE, in Wilhelm Meister, discusses Shakespeare’s art with great 
intelligence and almost with the zeal of an advocate. He treats of the 
play of Hamlet extensively, and with a keenness of insight quite unsur- 
passed. His criticisms, however, are especially valuable concerning the 
minor characters and seemingly indifferent matters connected with the 
play. Evidently Goethe is speaking his own convictions through Wil- 
helm, whose discussion with Serlo on the possible curtailment of the 
play is, in its way, the very richest critique on dramatic art. Serlo sug- 
gests “separating the wheat from the chaff.” “It is not chaff and wheat 
together,” says Wilhelm ; “it is a trunk with boughs, twigs, leaves, buds, 
blossoms, and fruit. Is not the one there with the others, and by means 
of them?” The assertion by Serlo that few persons have a proper sense 
of an esthetic whole, and that these offshoots of art, as he would call 
them, are entirely lost upon the greater part of an audience, are without 
valid significance to Wilhelm’s judgment. 

The more one studies the minor characters of Shakespeare, the more 
he realizes that, great as the poet is in his loftiest creations, he is still 
greater in the subtle conception of an “esthetic whole.” So powerful 
are some of his minor characters, and so true are they to the best art, 
that, while they figure but little in the scenes, they are perfect and life- 
like creations. It is possible to cite a hundred of these minor sketches 
of Shakespeare which quite exceed in artistic portraiture the masterpieces 
of other men. 

Polonius is by nature and education a diplomatist, a character which 
in real life reaches its height in Richelieu, who is by no means a high 
type of man. In other dramatis persone, Shakespeare illustrates clearly 
the diplomatic spirit, but in Polonius alone he intensifies this spirit and 
subordinates to it all other qualities of personality. No one, probably, 
ever saw a Polonius in actual life, though the essentials of his character 
may be found, in varied lesser degrees of emphasis, everywhere. They 
pervade alike the state, the church, social life, and the family. 

But it is diplomacy in its dotage which the poet is here depicting ; 
and it is of common observation that craftiness rendered incapable of 
successful working by old age, is the most ridiculous, as well as the most 
detestable, product of dotage. With such a man as Polonius everything 
must be accomplished through stratagem; even the simplest and least 
important results are to be reached by indirections. Rosencrantz truly 
calls his condition second childhood. How little sensible Polonius is of 
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the contempt he awakens in Hamlet, while humoring his bent in the 
colloquy of the cloud ! 

In Polonius, self-conceit is conspicuous above all other qualities. He 
deems himself equally wise in politics, love, insanity, and the histrionic art. 
How confidently he criticises the elocution of the players! He declares 
that he has never been mistaken! His morals never rise above the level of 
policy. The specific and elegantly phrased advice he gives his son is, 
from a moral point of view, only self-interest. He wholly misunder- 
stands Ophelia, and in the end, quite to our surprise, even acknowledges it. 

Presumptive he always is, but his presumption rises to oppression in 
the interview with the Queen, when he talks so confidently about Ham- 
let’s madness. 

Polonius’s love for his daughter would relieve the despicableness of 
his character, if it could shine out in full display, uneclipsed by an ever- 
intervening egotism. He very naturally is jealous of Hamlet’s attentions 
to Ophelia, as he considers their disparity in social station, and seems not 
to know, with Sir Joseph Porter, that love does sometimes level ranks. 

The dramatic ethics of Hamlet’s killing his would-be father-in-law is 
not clear. It seemsnecessary to tragedy that somebody should die. The 
using of Polonius for this purpose, is, on the whole, quite satisfactory to 
the audience and reader. Hamlet has our sympathy from first to last, and 
Polonius antagonizes him constantly. 

It is interesting to question the effect upon the play of leaving Polo- 
nius out. To what extent is he essential to the plot and action? It is 
certain that he touches, at some point, nearly every character of importance 
in the play; and yet nothing he does seems to affect vitally the character 
of the drama. As sometimes happens with his greater characters, the 
poet finds no use for him after the third act. 

It seems clear that Shakespeare did not create Polonius without a 
definite purpose in the completeness of this particular play. It would, in- 
deed, be doing injustice to the great poet’s art to suppose he placed, in 
such intimate relations with the greatest characters of one of his greatest 
plays, a creation of his boundless fancy which would have fitted almost any 
other play just as well. Polonius is the rich embodiment of a type of 
character in its way stamped with the genius of its author as clearly as is 
Othello or Macbeth. Shakespeare would not lavish upon merely fortu- 
itous characters so much of his best art and invention as he bestows upon 
this one. His prodigality in this respect is simply amazing. It can hardly 
be thought extravagant to claim that, butt—foil and scapegoat as he is,— 
this one minor character in the play of Hamlet utters more beautiful, 
quotable things than are to be found in the whole of Richelieu, one of the 
non-Shakespearian English plays most rich in this particular. 


Joun A. Wicxt. 








WHAT IS A PARALLELISM ? 


In Appleton Morgan’s Shakespearian Myth, the author, speaking of 
parallelism between contemporary works, says, “Of the value of this 
latter class of evidence it is for every reader to judge for himself.’* And 
further on, Mr. Morgan says, “ The evidence from the parallelisms is the 
least forcible of any presented by the Baconians.”’+ 

But if Mr. Morgan was of this opinion in 1881, what would he say 
in 1890, on inspecting the list of “ Parallelisms between Bacon and Shakes- 
peare” given in the Journal of the Bacon Society for 1890?—a list so 
remarkable that it should be, at least by sample, reprinted and widely cir- 
culated, since no rational person could possibly inspect it without seeing 
that, whatever literary forgery or disguise may ever be able to accom- 
plish, certainly the author of the undramatic works below cited could not 
have been the author of the dramatic. As for example: 


“Seditions and tumults and seditious fames differ no more but 
as brother and sister, masculine and feminine.” (ss. Sedition.) 


“Libels . . . which are the females of sedition.” 
(Hist. Henry VII.) 

“Tf the true concord of well-tuned sounds 

By unions married do offend thine ear . . . 

Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering, 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother.’’} 
* (Sonnet VIII.) 


* 
“ My brain I’ll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breeding thoughts, 
And these same thoughts people this little world, 
In humours like the people of this world, 
For no thought is contented. . . . 
Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time: how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives,” &c. 
(R. IT, V., v., 6.) 
“He did make that war rather with an olive-branch than a 
laurel-branch in his hand; more desiring peace than victory.” 
(Hist. Hen. VII.) 


* First Ed., p. 238. 
T Ib., p. 241. 
t To this remarkable parallelism the following luminous note is attached : 

(Compare the Fable of Orpheus ‘‘ Subduing and drawing all things after him in sweet and 
gentle methods and modulation.” This Fable, although “ Awp/ained of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy,’ is shown by Bacon to have regard equally to civil affairs, and to the disturbances 
caused by men’s ungoverned passions and appetites. ‘‘ Discords’’ are, in the Essay of Sedition, 
said to be one of the worst signs in a State.) 
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“Warwick... 
To whom the heavens in thy nativity 
Adjudged an olive-branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be blest in peace and war.” 
(3 Hen. VI, IV,, vi., 33.) 
“T will use the olive with my sword, 
Make war breed peace, make peace stint war.” 
(Zim. Ath., V., iv., 82.) 


eee 
* 


“The oracle of her Majesty’s direction.” (Le¢. for Essex.) 


“You may be enabled to give impartial judgment, like an 
oracle.” (Advice to Buckm., 2. 
“ Law, as an oracle, is affixed to a place.” 
(Of the Marches.) 
“Cranmer... 
Hath crawled into the favour of the king 
And is his oracle.” 
(Henry VIIT, IIL, ii., 102.) 
“ Ajax .. . rails on our state of war, 
Bold as an oracle, &c.” 
(ir. & Cb, By tots 


* 


“The motions of the greatest persons in a government ought 
to be as the motions of the planets and primum mobile ; according 


to the old opinion, &c. . . Therefore when great ones . . move 
violently . . it is a sign the orbs are out of frame.” 


(Ess. Seditions. The same figure in Report June 17, 1606-7, 
and in Letter to Buckingham, January 20, 16 19-20.) 
“ Although my lady should have put on a mind to continue her 


loyalty; yet when she was in another sphere she must have moved 
in the motion of that orb, and not of the planet itself.” 


(Ch. Against Countess of Shrewsbury.) 


“There are many courts, some superior, some of lower orb; it 
’ ’ ’ 


is fit that every one of them keep themselves within their proper 
spheres.” (Advice to Villiers.) 

“If the King . . and the Prince be resolved to have it go, on, 
then you move in their orb.” (To Buckingham.) 


“ Now, now, you stars that move in your right spheres, 
Where be your powers ? Show now your mended faiths, 
And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 


(John, V., vii. 74. 
“This matter might have been quenched long ago.” 


(Ti 0 the Lord Keeper, 1597.) 
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“The Cornish men were become like metal often fired and 
quenched—churlish . . . All domestic troubles were quenched 
quenching combustions,” etc. 


(Hist. of Hen. VII.) 
“T dare your quenchless fury to more rage.” 
(3 Hen. VI., I., iv., 20.) 
“ Quenching the flame of bold rebellion.” 
(2 Hen. IV., Indn., 26.) 
“ This is the way to kindle, not to quench.” 
(Cor., IIL, i., 198.) 


* * 
*k 


“Fear . . is the poison of all governments.” 
(To the Queen.) 
“ Traitorous subjects, which is the only poison and corruption 


of all honourable war between subjects.” (Of a Libel.) 
“ The poison (of malignity) was dispersed so secretly, as there 
was no means to stay it.” (Let. for Walsingham.) 


“ They will poison the king’s good intentions.” 
(Report, 1612.) 
“The books of Joanna Mariana . . . are as apoison often 
distilled and sublimate,” etc. (Charge against Owen.) 
“My valour’s poisoned.” (Cor., L, x., 17.) 
“Your Grace attended to their sugar’d words, 
But look’d not on the poison of their hearts.” 
(R. 177, IIL, i., 13.) 
“ All goodness is poison to thy stomach.” 
(Hen. VITT,, III, ii., 283.) 
“ Poisonous spite and envy.” (Zim. Ath, I., ii, 144.) 
“ Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth.” 


(John, 1., i., 213.) 


* * 
* 


“ Scarce a year would suffice to purge the statute book.” 
(Obs. on a Libel.) 


“Purge out multiplicity of laws.” (Gesta Grayorum.) 
“(It were better) that some good institutions were purged with 
the bad, rather than to purge the whole . . . which is the way 


to make a wound in her bowels.” 
(Controversies of the Church.) 
“ (Subjects’) minds purged of the late ill blood of hostility.” 
(Hist. of Hen. VIT) 
“Ere human statute purg’d the general weal.” 
(Macb., III., iv., 76.) 
“Diet rank minds sick of happiness, 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. 


(2 Hen. IV., 1V., i., 64-66.) 
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“The man that sits . . . in shadow of such greatness.” 
(2b., IV., ii., 15.) 
“ He is the true king indeed, thou but the shadow.” 
(3 Hen. VI, IV., iii., 50.) 
“Who is it that can tell me who I am ?—Lear’s shadow.” 
(Lear, I, iv., 250.) 
“Tam the shadow of poor Buckingham.” 
(Hen. VIIT, I., i., 224.) 


oe 
* 


“(He is) a natural parent to your state.” 

(Gesta Grayorum.) 

“ Princes ought to be common parents.” 

(Ess. Sedition.) 
“T see that Time’s the king of men, 
He’s both their parent, and he is their grave.” 
(Per., IL, iii., 45.) 
* Ox 
* 
“ A man who can endure no partner in state matters.” 
(Letter drawn up for Essex.) 
“ My partner in this action 

Yeu must report . . . Now plainly 

I have borne this business. 

(Cor., ¥., iii., 2.) 
“T took him, 

Made him joint-servant, with me . . till at the last 

I seem’d his follower, not partner. 

(2b., V., vi., 31-41.) 
* Ox 
* 

“T took you for a physician that desired to cure the diseases of 
the State ; but now I doubt you will be like one of those physicians 
that can be content to keep their patients low, because they would 
be always in request.” ( Apologia.) 

“The cures of civil dissension are remedium preeveniens, which 
is the best physic for a natural body or State.” 

(Advice to Villiers : 2.) 
“ You that will be less fearful than discreet . . . that prefer 
To jump a body with a dangerous physic 
That’s sure of death without it,—at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue,” etc. 
(Cor., IIL., i., 49.) 
“ The violent fit o’ the time craves it as physic 
For the whole State.” 
(2%., III., ii., 33.) 
* x 
* 
Of course there is no parallel—or even coincidence—in these, except 
possibly in the occasional use of identical words (such as “ poison,” 


“ partner,” “ shadow,” “ physician,” “ quench,” etc.). But the very method 
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of using those words, the gait and swing—the style—is so markedly un- 
like in the two that it is indeed no wonder that a Society that could print 
such passages, in the hope of proving an identical authorship, should be 
unable to credit with sincerity or common sense any one disagreeing 
with them. No wonder at all that they speak of Mr. Morgan, and every- 
body else that has doubted Bacon and laughed at Donnelly, as “the in- 
glorious crew of hostile reviewers, whose rancour is on a level with their 
ignorance !”” 

For this “crew” of martyrs and prophets—this Bacon Society— 
doubtless it would be mere supererogation to submit that there are three 
well-defined and marvelous coincidences between Bacon and Shakespeare. 
Two of these are noted by Mr. Morgan,* and the other by Dr. Abbott in 
his introduction to Mrs. Pott’s Promus. Certainly Perdita’s list of flowers 
and their stages, and the list in Bacon’s Essay on Gardens: the identical 
error in the Aristotle quotation in the De Augmentis and the Troilus and 
Cressida: and the repetition of the unusual conceit in the use of the 
Promus note in the Romeo and Juliet, can only be admitted to our collec- 
But when we think of but ¢iree absolute 
coincidences with the Shakespeare plays in the enormous mass of Bacon’s 


tions of literary curiosities. 


writings, what shall we say to the following ¢ex taken from a single 
small work—Lyly’s Euphues / 


SHAKESPEARE. 


LyLy. 
That the fayrer the stone is in Ww 7 oo the toad,. ugly and 
the Toade’s head, the more pesti- . apa : —t 
ae . Wears yet a precious jewel in his 
lent the poyson is in her bowelles. “i 


The Lapwing . . . flyeth with a 


false cry farre from their nests, mak- Far from her nest the lapwing cries 


ing those that look for them seek 
where they are not. 

Two may keep counsaele if one 
be away. 

The empty vessel giveth a greater 
sound than the full barrell. 

And to thee, Philautus .. . if 
these few precepts I give thee be 
observed. 

Be not lavish of thy tongue. 

Every one that shaketh thee by 
the hand is not joined to thee in 
heart— 

Be not quarrellous for every light 
occasion. Beware. . . etc. 





* The Shakespearean Myth, Vhird Edition, p. 


away. 


Two may keep counsel, putting one 
away. 
The empty vessel makes the great- 
est sound. 
My blessing on thee 
And these few precepts 
memory. 


in thy 
Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Do not dull thy palm with en- 
tertainment of each new-hatched, 
unfledged comrade. 


Beware of entrance to a quarrel. 


239-240. 
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Let your attire be comely but not 


costly. 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy— 
(Opposite sentiment but a resem- 


It shall be there better to hear Dlance in phraseology.) 


what they say, than to speak what 


thou thinkest. 


Give every man thine ear but few 
thy voice. 


Now these are perfect, or first grade, parallelisms, because they coin- 
cide in (a) thought, (b) form, and (c) expression, or what is called style, 


—that is, in the three elements. 


The second grade parallelism—which 


is very rarely met with—would, of course, be one which combined any 
two of the above. As an example of the third: let us suppose one from 
Shakespeare and Browning. Shakespeare’s work is the highest example 
of the dramatic. Browning preferred to stand or fall by his use of the 
monologue. But Shakespeare had exceeded, as well as preceded, him in 
the monologic as well as in the dramatic. It would be curious to take 
one of Shakespeare’s monologues, and then, with our Browning open 


ten it. For example: 


SHAKESPEARE. 


.. Lama Jew. Hath not a Jew 
eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions ? fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer as 
a Christian is? If you prick us do 
we not bleed? If you tickle us do 
we not laugh? If you poison us 


_ before us, to reconstruct that monologue as Browning ought to have writ- 


BROWNING. 

A Jew, you say? I’ve eyes, 
hands: love, hate, eat, drink. I’m 
sick,—your medicine’s mine. Prick 
me I bleed. Your winter, summer, 
poison,’s mine. I wrong you, in 
sooth? Yes, wrong you. What 
then ? Swoop down on me: Good. 
And better I—not Christian even— 
so on you! 








do we not die, and if you wrong 
us shall we not revenge? If we 
are like you in the rest, we will re- 
semble you in that. Ifa Jew wrong 
a Christian what is his humility ? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a 
Jew what should his sufferance be 
by Christian example? Why, Re- 
venge. The villany you teach me 
I will execute, and it shall go hard 
but I will better the instruction. 


This, if authentic, would be a second-class parallelism, being coinci- 
dent in two of the three elements, both expressing the same train of 
thought and both being monologic in form, while differing as the poles in 
point of style or expression. The third class parallelism is, of course, no 
practical parallelism at all, or hardly worth mentioning, since no coinci- 
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dence of thought, or of form, or of style, is or can be, remarkable in the 
vast mass of written literature. As to one of these—the parallelism 
which coincides in style alone—Mr. Morgan has well said that every 
reader must “judge for himself.” And as to those passages alleged to 
be “ parallelisms” in the table above quoted from Zhe Bacon Society 
Journal, certainly no reader, not a member of The Bacon Society, could 
make any mistake. SIDWELL N. BREEZE. 


THE PHGENIX AND THE TURTLE. 


In 1601 there was printed in London, a curious little quarto, entitled 
Love's Martyr ; or, Rosalin’s Complaint, Allegorically Showing the Truth 
of Love in the Constant Fate of the Phanix and the Turtle: To these are 
added some new compositions of several modern writers, whose names 
are subscribed to their several works. Upon the first subject, viz., “The 
Phoenix and the Turtle,” the sub-title adds, that these additions are “ done 
by the best and chiefest of our modern writers, with their names sub- 
scribed to their particular workes, never before extant, and now first con- 
secrated by them all generally to the love and merite of the true, noble 
knight, Sir John Salisburie.” This Robert Chester, who thus “ floated ” 
his production by the aid of well-known names, such as Shakespeare, 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman, was a would-be litterateur of the day. 
But with the “ Love’s Martyr” all record of him ends. Even the great 
names he borrowed did not serve to “ float,’ much less sell, his poem. 
For it appears to have laid on the bookshelves unsold,—* on dit, non 
homines,” tolerating it. The printers, as a last endeavor to save them- 
selves on the expense of its publication, tore up the book, and used the 
sheets over again, with a new title-page-—‘‘ The Annals of Great Brittaine, 
or a most Excellent Monument, wherein may be Seene all the An- 
tiquities of this Kingedom, to the satisfaction of both of the Universities, 
or any other place stirred with Emulation of long Continuance,’—in 
1611. But the book-buying public easily detected the fraud, and the 
book fell flat again, and was probably sold for waste paper soon after. 

Our only possible interest in the matter is the fact that Chester’s 
friend Shakespeare was willing to help sell his book, and so contributed 
a poem. A suggestion that he did more, and went so far as to intro- 
duce Chester to one of his own printers, is evolved from the fact that the 
vignette of the anchor used on the sub-title page is that used by Shake- 
speare, whereas the head-piece and tail-piece over the Zhrenos is the same 
as used in Zhe Passionate Pilgrim, printed by W. Jaggard in 1599; in the 
Titus Andronicus, printed by James Roberts for Edward White in 1600; 
and Zhe Midsummer Night's Dream, printed by James Roberts himself in 
1600, one edition of which latter was issued as published by Thomas 
Fisher, though very evidently printed by Roberts. 
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REVIEWS. 


(52) HanLey CasTLe is one of the most delightful novels we ever 
read. It is quite the equal of Micah Clark, (which, the reader will 
remember, dealt with the times of Monmouth’s Rebellion, as Hanley 
Castle deals with the wars of King and Parliament.) Those who re- 
member the staple historical novel of only twenty-five years ago (of even 
less antiquity than that,—say those dreary Muhlbach’s) will shrink perhaps 
at the very idea. But with such new departures as Hanley Castle and 
Micah Clark, a new era has come. The phases of human life,—italicised 
by the troublous times when to think of oneself was the rule and the 
right,—are intensely prominent, and no invention of fancy could reach 
such striking forms. The hero of Hanley Castle (a good Royalist) 
attends a masked ball at Sir Thomas Lucy’s hall at Charlecote, where the 
characters assumed are out of Shakespeare’s own pages. This is the 
author’s opportunity for a description of Stratford-upon-Avon, especially 
of New Place, and Queen Henrietta Maria’s entertainment there. Indeed 
there are few more delightful books in every way than Hanley Castle. 

(53) Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. are to be thanked most publicly 
and cordially for bringing Wordsworth and his poetry into educational 
access—just as Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott are made of access. The 
notes are admirable in every way, most helpful, and exceedingly interesting. 

(64) Like the thing of unwearying delight that a play in which 
Lester Wallack took part always was to the spectator, this book is a joy 
to the reader from beginning to end. We see that graceful figure— 
always perfect, whether in the slashed doublet of Shakespeare, the laces 
of the Cavalier era, the scarlet and gold uniform of a soldier, or the stern 
inconspicuosity of tne habit of the contemporary gentleman—as we read 
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these pages of simple narration. But simple and straightforward as they 
are, one is appalled at the list of them! Indeed, Lester Wallack “in his 
time played many parts.” 

(55) A monument of learning and industry—indispensable to the 
student, invaluable as a handbook. But we look in vain for the plant that 
grew on Shakespeare’s cliff. Had Dr. Friend forgotten that there, “ far 
down,” hung “ one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade?” We confess 
that we have looked in vain herein, under either “ samphire ” “ glasswort,” 
or any of its many other names. If it is the herb of St. Peter (“ samphire ” 
is thought to be a corruption of Sazut-Pierre), then Dr. Friend might 
have called our attention to the fact under his notes on that plant. 

(56) We confess, with Mr. Richard Grant White, that the German 
critic “ dives deeper, stays down longer, and comes up muddier than any 
other.” Certainly the long, painful and microscopical dissertation touch- 
ing a question as to whether a clumsy German design—from a medizval 
print found repeated on the cover of a devotional book printed about 
contemporary with Totel’s Miscellany in England—could have supplied 
a reason for the Interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe by the Bottom troupe 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream,—certainly this is deep enough, long 
enough, muddy enough—and, we may add, superfluous enough—to 
satisfy any German. 

(57) The perfection of narrative poetry,—quaint with the delicate 
quaintness of the Jacobean gentle speech, rich in diction as a painted 
window in its scarlets and gold and ultramarine, and with the polish which 
Mr. Aldrich can even superadd to these. 

(58) For the first time, Mr. Forrest Morgan has collected, and The 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, has printed, the works of 
one of the most largely cultured men and one of the hardest headed 
observers and logicians that ever lived. Mr. Bagehot’s Lombard Street 
was a work unique enough and scholarly enough to make his reputation. 
But few of those who read that work with delight knew in how many 
other fields its author was a master. This splendid edition is in six 
octavo volumes, and appears to be the complete—we may add, the only— 
edition of Mr. Bagehot’s entire works. Printed as an advertisement it 
undoubtedly is; but it is a good one, not only for the advertiser, but for 
the general purchaser, who cannot go elsewhere to put these invaluable 
works upon the shelves of his book-case. 

(59) It is to be sincerely hoped that this unapproachable collection 
of original muniments, documents, and relics of the days, homes and 
haunts of William Shakespeare will find a home upon this side of the 
Atlantic. Its contents have been very often described in these pages. 

(61) Another intensely philosophical piece of Shakespearian intro- 
spection. We think our thrasonical and cloud-treading contemporary, 
Poet-Lore, could probably do better justice than we to the entirely trans- 
cendental character of its somewhat unintelligible pages. Of “ human 
nature's daily food ” it certainly is not. 

(68) Nor could a stronger contrast to this be well afforded than Dr. 
Elze’s “ William Shakespeare: A Literary Biography.” A monumental 
work, not of fiction, but of fact. A hard-headed (we are fond of the 
compound) examination of the Shakespeare field from a literary—as Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s outlines is from a social, historical and autobiograph- 
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ical—standpoint. This perfectly smooth and elegant English translation, 
under the author’s own supervision (and Dr. Elze was perfectly at home 
as an English grammarian), makes a volume indispensable to a working 
Shakespeare library. 

(63) The constant formation of Shakespeare Societies and Clubs 
should make a demand for this book of Dr. Griffiths’. Here are practical 
directions for the formation and conduct of these societies; a list of 
books for their libraries; of paths for their debates or exercises; and in- 
deed everything which a practical hand-book should contain. More than 
this, it is a readable book throughout. We are especially struck with its 
list of books suggested (one would think that everything in that line 
had been done already). But todo some justice to the entire book, we 
cannot, in our present space, do better than to recite a part of its Table 
of Contents, as follows: Chapter II., Organization (of a Shakespeare 
Society); III., Zhe Criticism; IV., The Readings; V., The Library; 
VIIL., Zhe Publications ; 1X., Reading Tables; Suggestions for Discussion ; 
XV., Chronicle of Events Connected with Shakespeare Work. Indeed, 
this book has no parallel for usefulness in either the singular or social 
study of Shakespeare. The records of The Clifton Shakespeare Society, 
so often published in SHAKESPEARIANA, have made our readers fatniliar 
with Dr. Griffiths’ name. We may add that this volume shows that few 
are abler than he to suggest practical and useful entertainment for the 
Shakespeare club, in its social as well as its studious aspects. 

(64) The Spenser Society, in the first part of their fac-simile of the 
1623 edition of Drayton’s Polyolbion, have presented a magnificent un- 
dertaking. On its completion we purpose an examination of it as a con- 
current and chronological auxiliary to the study of Shakespeare. 

(65) The beautiful binding of this octavo, which Major Walter has 
prepared, and the Messrs. Longmans so sumptuously printed, the prodi- 
gality of its beautiful pictures, and the general atmosphere of the de luxe 
which pervades its entire make-up—prepares us for, if it does not announce, 
a rather less exhilarating letter-press. But that sensation satisfied, one 
may well be surprised at the new field which Major Walter has exploited. 
To be sure, we may not be prepared to concede, without some opportu- 
nity for reflection, that Shakespeare was a guest at Bacon’s house 
(though, were the authorship question to be finally settled in favor of the 
members of the London Baconian Society and their fellow-psychologists 
and perverts over here, of course he was), or that Shakespeare was at 
“Aston-Cantlow,” or “ Wootten-Wawen,” or “ Luddington ” (all new names 
in Shakespearean research). But certainly it is a relief to get out of the 
rut and find new places for our rambles. Similarily, the habituated 
Shakespearian may feel a slight intellectual opposition at—however he 
may artistically appreciate—the legend under a picture: Spot where 
Shakespeare and B used to walk; Place where Shakespeare and B used 
to smoke ; lane where Shakespeare and C used to flirt; Bed in which 
Shakespeare slept on his journey to E.; and so forth, and so forth. 
But the more of this sort of thing there is (it must be admitted) the 
fresher the book. And (as Major Walter says in his preface) in the well 
known and the stereotyped he has “aimed at absolute accuracy.” And, 
most of all, the graphic illustration is simply superb. Here are views of 
old Trinity Church in plenty, bits of Stratford-on-Avon, Old London 
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(especially its noble old inn-yards) in overt profusion—and, on the 
whole, we must say that a Shakespearian library without this book, 
would be just so much the less a Shakespearian library on that account. 

(72) A most useful volume. A companion to Shakespearian study 
whose value can only be tested. If every member of a Shakespeare 
society or Shakespeare club would carry one of these convenient little 
books in his pocket (and it is a 16mo, and would go easily into his 
pocket), he would find an illustrator of Shakespeare at hand quite surpass- 
ing all the notes he could make in a month’s hard work in a library. 

(73) Another invaluable dictionary of quotations. It appears to be 
executed with ability and care, and, at a simple first cost, to cover the 
field of many a much larger and more ambitious collection. 

(74) Neither an occasional libel suit, mulcting him in substantial 
damages, nor the fact that the grave has closed over one of his dislikes, can 
keep F. J. Furnivall from abusive words. ‘ We have waited patiently for 
the Praetorius reproduction of The Contention, but it seems we were not to 
have it zeat——it was to come with more Forewords, and Furnivall was to 
take occasion of them, as he never fails to take the occasion of any Shake- 
spearian themes, to air himself, the opinions he forms from time to time 
upon miscellaneous subjects, and his likes and dislikes; and since the 
Furnivall likes and. dislikes, are respectively: himself and the late Dr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps: this present “ Forewords” opens with the following 
sentence: 

“The last opinion which I have seen on the foundation plays of 2 
and 3 Henry VI. is also the feeblest. It is in the seventh edition of Mr. 
Hall.-Phillipps’s Outlines, 1887, I., 99, ‘that [theory] which best agrees 
with the positive evidences [of which there are none] is that which con- 
cedes the authorship of the three plays [7, 2, 3 Henry V/.| to Shake- 
speare, their production to the year 1592, and the quarto editions of the 
Second and Third Parts as vamped, imperfect, and blundering versions of 
the poet’s own original drama.’ This is surely a refuge for the brain- 
destitute. And if any want-wit can bring what he is pleased to call his 
mind to accept for a time this notion of the authorship of Zhe Contention 
and 7rue Tragedy, he must be left to grow out of it.” 

Verily, “ the eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, 
man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to 
report” the littleness of any man not a Furnivall; or the insignificance of 
any opinion, on however open a question, not entertained or cherished 
by a Furnivall. But is there never to be an end of the incorporation of 
Furnivall particulars into Shakespearian quarto-fac-similes! The first 
page of the Pretorius facsimile of the 1594 Zaming of the Shrew reads 
as follows: 

“ Dedicated to my son, Percy Furnivall, of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London. Born April 5, 1867. One-mile Tricycle champion, 1885 
and 1886: one-mile and five-mile Bicycle champion, 1886: champion of 
the English Team in America, 1885 (11 races, 11 prizes; 7 firsts, 3 
seconds, 1 third): champion of the Beretta Club, 1884-6, and of the 
Racing Cyclists’ Club, 1886: winner of the International Challenge 
Shield and City Challenge Cup, Kildare Challenge Cup, Surrey Challenge 
Cup and Trophy, &c., 1886: rider of one mile in 2 min. 30 sec., Aug., 
1886: 13 firsts, 3 seconds through illness, in his 21 races, 1886 : Captain 
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of the Beretta Club: Captain of the North-Road Cyclists’ Boxing Club.” 
(This same dedication, by the way, is used in the New Shakespeare 
Society’s edition of Dr. Ingleby’s “ Centurye of Praise, as enlarged,” etc., 
1886. 

a readers of Mr. Furnivall’s Reminiscences of the late Robert 
Browning will remember how Mr. Browning’s interest in “my champion 
son” and “ my own oar” was not by any means overlooked. But Mr. Fur- 
nivall does not always allude to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps as “ Hall.-Phillipps.” 
In an earlier work: the 300 Fresh Allusions: being supplemental to Dr. 
Ingleby’s “ Centurye of Prayse” (printed by the guineas of the gentlemen 
who loaned their eminent names to the Furnivall management of the New 
Shakespeare Society’s Publications, without probably even reading them, 
or seeing what their guineas became responsible for thereunder), we have 
Furnivall delivering himself as follows: 

“ Hall-P.” (I think all the Hells are altered, but the best abbrevia- 
tion for his name is“ Joph”). . . “ Joph’s omission of Reed” . . . “So in 
Joph’s life of Shakespeare,” etc., etc. And throughout the volume the hon- 
ored name is written: “1. Mr. Hall-Phillipps. 2. Mr. Hall-P. 3. Mr. 
Hll-P. 4. Mr. Hll-Phillipps. 5. Mr. Hl-Phillipps. 6. J. C. HIl-P. 
7. Mr.H.-P. 8. HIl-P.” 

This sort of thing all but keeps us from saying that the photo- 
lithographed pages are very welcome, and that one more completes the 
invaluable Griggs-Przetorius series. 





MISCELLANY. 


THERE have been many who did not care for Shakespeare. Besides 
Greene, Dennis, Voltaire, Tate, Dryden, Hume, and Ravenscroft, there 
was Birkenhead, who addressed Fletcher in verses beginning : 

“ Brave Shakespeare flowed, yet had his ebbings, too, 

Often above himself, sometimes below : 

Thou always best!” Etc. 
Dr. Hopkins, the New England preacher, professed he could find nothing 
in Shakespeare. George II. said, “I hear a good deal of that Shake- 
speare, but I can’t read him, he is such a bombast fellow!” and George 
III., who was quite of the same opinion, asked, “ Was there ever such 
stuff?” and preferred O'Keefe. “Well, after all, Tom, don’t you 
think Shakespeare was something of a humbug,” said Byron to Tom 
Moore. Jan Sniadecki, a Pole, and a scholar of repute in his own coun- 
try, said his (Shakespeare) writings were unintelligible even to educated 
Englishmen, and Samuel Rogers believed himself able to improve upon 
any given passage from Shakespeare (though he was once nonplused by 
achallenge to improve upon the passage beginning, “ How sweet the 
moonlight sleeps upon this bank.”) Happy the poet who can afford to 
let his detractors be heard! 
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